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CYNTRA 



CHAPTER I 

THE DECISION 

IT was June in the old town of Dorking, and 
an English June. The sun shone brightly 
from an early dawn, and daylight lasted 
undl ten o'clock in the evening. Even the night 
was but a dim twilight. The meadows were gay 
with flowers, and bees and birds with merry voices 
hovered above them, sipping their honey. The 
Uttle river Mole slipped languidly past the town, 
80 slowly and quietly it could scarcely be seen to 
move. On the bank stood a boy and a girl feed- 
ing the swans. The girl looked to be about six- 
teen. She wore no hat; it lay on the ground near, 
and her hair shone in the sun like copper. At 
other times it was a dark reddish brown. Her 
eyes were blue, and her skin was clear red and 
white. Her name was Cyntra Waring. 
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The boy was Harold Edward Marmaduke Es- 
cort — ^in spite of his long name, usually known as 
Eddie Escort. He was Cyntra's second cousin 
and intimate friend. He was a lirtle older than 
she was, tall for his age and of a good figure, 
with fair hair, and blue eyes not unlike her own. 
He lived a half dozen miles away, and he had 
ridden over early to Escott House to discuss with 
Cyntra some news of great moment to both. They 
had walked down through the woods to the river, 
and Cyntra had as usual brought some bread for 
the swans. The great creatures crowded around 
her, some In the water, some on the bank, greedily 
stretching their long necks and extending their 
bills to receive the food. They knew her well, 
for she came every day to feed them. 

"Look at Guinevere I You'd think she'd had 
nothing for a week, wouldn't you?" said Cyntra, 
laughing. Her voice was low and sweet. "Ida, 
I'm ashamed of you. And as for Lady Clara 
Vere dc Vere — she doesn't behave at all as a 
lady should. She's grabbing." 

"Oh, you're ridiculous about those old swans, 
Cyntra I" said her cousin. "How can you stop 
to fuss with them when what I've told you is so 
awfully important? I can tell you it's going to 
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make a jolly lot of difiFercnce to everybody to 
have Cousin Bertie marry. What the dear old 
diap had to up and get engaged for, I don't 
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*Toor Eddie I" said Cyntra, laughing again. 
'*He thought he was going to be Sir Harold some 
day, didn't he?" 

"Oh, I say I" exclaimed the boy, his face turn- 
ing crimson. "I hadn't thought so very much 
about the title, and I'm sure I hope Cousin Bertie 
will live thirty years longer at least, but when a 
fellow gets to be as old as he is — ^why, he's fifty 
this year — and with his mother to live with him, 
and all that — it sort of knocks everybody ofiF their 
feet to hear he's going to be married. It's going 
to make an awful lot of difference to you, Cyntra. 
That's why I'm so cut up. My mother says " 

Cyntra interrupted him. "Granny hasn't told 
me anything yet, Eddie. Let's wait till she does. 
I — I sort of hate to hear anything, you know I 
You don't mind, old fellow, do you?" 

"No, of course not!" 

"It's awfully good of you. Let's go back to 
the house. I thought Granny had been looking 
rather forlorn lately. She's known it was coming, 
I suppose." 
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Cyntra clapped her hands and the swans swam 
away, for it was the signal that the feast was 
over for the day. Then she turned, picked up 
her hat, and the two crossed the meadow by a 
little footpath and entered the woods which 
formed a part of Escott Park. Several times 
Eddie tried to say something, began, hesitated, 
and stopped. At last Cyntra took pity on him. 

"Oh, I say, out with it, old fellow! What 
have you got on your mind?" 

"Oh, it's just this, Cyntra I You — ^you — ^hang 
it, you told me not to speak until Granny had 
said something, and it's what I came over to 
say, and how can I say it when you told me to 
shut up?" 

"Go ahead and say it" 

"Shall I? It's just this, then. Mother met 
some Americans when she was up in town last 
week. She said they weren't half bad. Really 
quite decent, you know. And they knew your 
people. Came from the same place, in fact." 

At the mention of Americans, Cyntra's face 
had changed. "Now you're going to talk about 
Americans," she exclaimed hotly. "If you're 
going to suggest my going over there, then you 
may just as well save yourself the trouble. Noth- 
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ing would induce me to leave Grannyi and noth- 
ing would induce me to go over there. A letter 
came from my father yesterday, and though 
Granny hasn't told me anything about it, Tm per- 
fectly sure it was something quite horrid, she's 
looked so awfully solemn ever since. He wants 
me to come over, I suppose, and meet my brother 
and sisters. I'll never do it They're so very 
different to us over there I never could bear it." 

"You're a jolly old goose, Cyntra, to talk like 
that," said her cousin, in the lordly, masculine 
tone of superiority that Cyntra always found es- 
pecially irritating even when she knew he was in 
the right. "You judge all Americans by what 
Granny says. My mother says she never forgave 
your father, first for making your own mother 
fall in love with him, and then afterward marry- 
ing a second time. Mother says she liked him 
very much herself, and he had a perfect right to 
marry again if he wanted to. He ^" 

"Don't say another word, please. I know he's 
my father, and I love him because he is, and he 
was very nice, I thought, when he was over here, 
but I never could stand a stepmother, and I don't 
want to go over and visit them. I'm going to 
stay with Granny always. She needs me, and he 
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doesn't. Tm English, and I'm going to stay Eng- 
lish." 

"You're half American," said her cousin, jcer- 
ingly. "You can't get away from that fact. 
Mother says you look something like your father, 
and you have the American way of speaking 
quickly when you're angry." 

"Then I'll cultivate the habit of speaking slowly 
whether I'm angry or not. I — I'm not American I 
I teU you I'm English 1" 

"Whatever you are, they're looking for you," 
said her cousin, as they emerged from the woods. 
"There's Jenkins." 

"Oh, Miss Waring I" said the maid, hurrying 
toward them. "Her ladyship wishes to speak with 
you. She's in her dressing-room, and she's a bit 
upset. Miss Waring. You'd best be careful of 
her." 

"She's going to tell you now," whispered Eddie. 
"I'll go home, Cyntra, but I'll be over again soon." 

"Do I" replied Cyntra, all her resentment for- 
gotten. "I'll need you, Eddie. She's surely go- 
ing to tell me." 

Her face grew scarlet and then as suddenly 
paled. Without another word, she followed Jen- 
kins into the house. 
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Cyntra Waring had lived at Escott House all 
her life, for she was bom there and her home had 
been with her grandmother and uncle ever since. 
Her mother was Lady Escott's daughter, and she 
had died when Cyntra was but a' few weeks old. 
Her father was an American, and his business had 
made it necessary for him to return almost imme- 
diately to his own country. There was no one 
there whom he could ask to take charge of his 
motherless baby, and he had gratefully accepted 
Lady Escott's offer to bring her up in her mother's 
home. It seemed the best possible arrangement 
under the unhappy circumstances, and Lady Escott 
was more than willing to take the child and lavish 
on her the affection which she had felt for her own 
daughter. The only other member of the family 
left to her was her son, Sir Herbert, and the three 
lived rather quietly in the old house which had 
belonged to the family for the past two hundred 
years. 

Her American father Cyntra scarcely knew. He 
left her when she was a few weeks old, and two 
years later he married again. He had come to 
see her when she was five. She dimly remem- 
bered that visit. A slight, young-looking man 
with dark hair had kissed her and called her his 
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little daughter, and had given her a wonderful 
collection of dolls and other toys, produced from 
a large square bag. She had never before had so 
inany new toys at once. She had played with them 
on the floor, while he and her grandmother talked 
and talked. When he went away he had kissed 
her again and told her to be a good girl. 

When she was eight he came once more, bring- 
ing more gifts and also a lady. Cyntra was told 
by her grandmother that she was her stepmother. 

**They are all alike — all alike!" Lady Escott 
said bitterly. Cyntra supposed she meant that 
stepmothers were all alike, and as she had read in 
her fairy-books of some very disagreeable step- 
mothers, she made up her mind that she did not 
like the present Mrs. Waring, and therefore she 
responded coldly to her greeting and only a little 
less so to that of her father. She felt very sure 
that her grandmother was displeased with him. 
She could always tell when Granny did not ap- 
prove of things or of persons. 

Her father wrote to her every month and he 
sometimes sent her presents — alwa]rs at Christmas 
or on her birthday and occasionally in between — 
but he did not come again, and whenever Lady 
Escott mentioned him it was with a certain inflec- 
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tion of the voice and the slight shrug which she 
used when she was disapproving. And yet she 
never expressed this opinion of Cyntra's father in 
actual speech. However, it did not make much 
difference to Cyntra that Lady Escott did not like 
Mr. Waring. Her American relatives were in no 
way a part of her life. She seldom thought of 
them. She had her lessons with her governess, she 
played with her dog and her pony, she worked in 
her garden, and she had a few friends, the chief 
among whom was her cousin, Eddie Escott. She 
was a simple, natural little girl, leading a simple, 
natural life which would have seemed an exceed-/ 
ingly stupid life to an American girl of her age. 
But she was perfectly satisfied, and if she thought 
about the future at all she probably hoped and 
supposed that it would always go on in the same 
way. 

Escott House, built of stone, was set in the 
midst of a beautiful lawn and surrounded by trees 
and shrubs. The flower garden, protected by a 
high wall against which grew delicious peaches and 
pears, was at the back. The windows of the house 
opened directly upon the terrace, and by one of 
them Cyntra entered, and passing through the 
morning room and the great square hall, she ran 
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up the old oak stairs and along the gallery above 
to the door of her grandmother^s dressing-room. 
It was here that Lady Escott talked over her af- 
fairs with the members of her family when such 
discussion became necessary, so Cyntra knew very 
well before she saw her grandmother that the 
summons to this room meant something. She 
knocked upon the half-open door. 

"Is it you, Cyntra? Come in, child, and shut 
the door. I have been waiting for you." 

Lady Escott was seated by her desk. Her ex- 
pression softened somewhat as she looked at her 
granddaughter. It was easy to see how she loved 
her. When in repose her face was rather stem, 
with its delicate aquiline nose and firmly closed 
mouth. She wore a widow's cap with long, float- 
ing streamers, and her clothes were by no means 
in the latest style and indeed were somewhat 
shabby, but she was unmistakably high-bred in ap- 
pearance. 

"My dear, sit there I" she said, in her calm, 
stately manner. "I have something to tell you." 

She held in her hand a letter which Cyntra 
recognized at once as coming from her father. 
But Lady Escott did not refer to it immediately. 
Instead, she laid it on her desk. Cyntra seated 
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herself on the low chair by the wmdow and waited. 

"I have some news for you, my dear. Your 
unde, very much to my satisfaction, is at last going 
to marry." 

"How — how awfully jolly!" said Cyntra. She 
really did not know what to say. Granny did not 
look as pleased as she said she was. 

"You get a great many objectionable expres- 
sions, Cyntra. I suppose you learn them from 
Eddie. You do not seem to be surprised at my 
news." 

"Eddie was here. He told me a little about it." 
It was impossible for Cyntra to feign surprise 
although she knew her grandmother would have 
preferred to be the person to inform her of any- 
thing so momentous. 

"His mother learns everything that takes place 
in this family almost before we know it ourselves," 
said Lady Escott severely. "It is really phenome^ 
nal. If she were not such a good kind creature 
I would speak to her seriously about it. A very 
bad bringing up for a boy, to be fed on gossip. 
In this case, it is true. It is not always. Your 
unde is going to marry at last. It is Miss Carew, 
daughter of Sir James Carew of Carew Court, 
Sussex. A very good match. She is young, and 
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good looking, and there is some money. I say 
young. She is about thirty, I believe." 

To Cyntra this seemed immeasurably old, but 
she did not say so. 

"They are to be married in town next month," 
continued Lady Escott, "and will go abroad. 
They will come home in the autumn. I suppose 
you imderstand, Cyntra, that this will mean a great 
change for me, and so, of course, for you. Natur- 
ally, I shall not continue to live here. It is your 
uncle's house, and I have remained at its head sim- 
ply because he had no wife. He begs me to stay on 
with them, but nothing would induce me to do so I 
I could not take a second place where I have been 
first so long, and besides, it would not be fair 
to her. There is no dower-house, as you knov/, 
and I have very little money of my own — as per- 
haps you don't know. I can live much more eco- 
nomically on the Continent than is possible in Eng- 
land. My plan is to pass next winter in Brussels, 
and to put you at school there — ^if you remain with 
me. 

She paused impressively. 

"Where else should I be, Granny?" asked Cyn- 
tra, startled. "You cannot mean to leave me 
here with Uncle Bertie and — and my aunt?" 
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"Certainly not. But there is yet another way, 
and it is of that which I wish to speak to you 
now/' She paused again and her face grew, if 
possible, more grave. She picked up the American 
letter and drew it from its envelope. She opened 
the sheet. 

"I had yesterday this letter from your father. 
I will read it to you. It seemed a singular coin- 
cidence that it should have come just at this crucial 
moment. Listen attentively." 

There was no need to tell Cyntra to listen. She 
sat with her eyes fastened upon her grandmother's 
face. 



My dear Lady Escott : 

My daughter Cyntra is now sixteen, and as I remem- 
ber the agreement into which you and I entered when she 
was eight, she has now reached the age at which we 
thought she might at least be given an opportunity to 
come to America and make the acquaintance of her 
brother and sisters, and her other relatives. It is surely 
unnecessary for me to tell you how glad we shall be to 
have her with us for as long as you will allow her to 
stay. A year would be none too long, but I am willing 
to compromise on a shorter time, for I know how you 
fed about sparing her to us. It is a matter of deepest 
regret to me, indeed of sorrow, that my dear eldest 
daughter does not make her permanent home in my house. 
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Pauline and I would do our best to make her happy. 
But we realize how much her companionship means to 
you and how good you were to take her when I had no 
home to give her, and we will never deprive you of her 
for any length of time. We should like her to know, 
however, how we feel about it, and we should like her 
to come over this summer or in the early fall for a long 
visit, and I hope most earnestly that you will give your 
consent to this. As soon as I hear from you to that 
effect I will make arrangements for her to cross. Friends 
are constantly going and coming during the summer and 
fall, who would willingly look after her on the voyage. 
It would be difficult for me at present to go myself, but 
I will make an e£Fort to do so, should you deem it im- 
portant. Please give our warmest love to the dear daugh- 
ter. Perhaps you will be kind enough to cable yes or no. 
I shall be sorry if it is the latter. 

Very sincerely yours, 

George F. Waring. 

Lady Escott^s voice ceased. She glanced sharply 
at her granddaughter as she folded the letter and 
replaced it in the envelope. Cyntra was no longer 
looking at her. She sat now with her eyes fixed 
on the fair summer prospect out of doors. The 
familiar lawn with the trees of the Park beyond. 
Were they really to live here no more? And 
must she cross the ocean and stay in that strange, 
far country for a long time with the brother and 
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sisters whom she had never seen, and the father 
whom she knew so slightly ? 

"Do you wish to go, Cyntra?" 

"No, Granny, I don't. I want to stay here 
widi you as long as we can stay and then go with 
you wherever you are going." 

A faint smile of satisfaction, a little glimmer of 
pleased affection, softened Lady Escott's face for 
a brief moment. "Thank you, my darling 1" she 
said. Then, with visible effort: "But I should 
not be doing right were I to allow you to decide 
so quickly. Your father wishes you to come, and 
after all, he is your father, Cyntra. You might 
go for the visit he asks for, and if you are happy 
there, stay on. I shall be quite straitened in 
means. We shall be obliged to live very simply 
in one of the English pensions in Brussels. Life 
will be very much changed. I may or may not 
have Jenkins. I do not yet know exactly what I 
can afford. It is not quite fair to you to keep you 
when a home is opened to you with your father. 
I have no right to try to influence you." 

"Do you really mean that I am to decide for 
myself. Granny?" 

"I do. This is something which I cannot decide 
for you. Take time to think it over. Your father 
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says to cable. So like an American 1 That can be 
done tomorrow." 

"There is no need to wait till tomorrow," said 
Cyntra slowly. "I know now. I shall not change, 
for I know. I am going to stay with you, Granny. 
Do you think I would leave you now that you have 
to go away from here, and just because you are 
going to be poor and I should be better off over 
there? I shouldn't be better off, for I should be 
very unhappy, thinking of you. I don't want to 
go to the States. I want to stay with you." 

She had risen to her feet and stood before her 
grandmother. Lady Escott also rose, her tall, 
slight figure swaying slightly. She put her arms 
around Cyntra and leaned against her. 

"My darling 1" she whispered. "You have made 
me happier dian I supposed I could be again." 



CHAPTER II 

THE ESCOTT FAMILY 

NOT long after this momentous decision 
was made, Cyntra went to pay her 
usual summer visit at the house of her 
cousin, Mrs. Marmaduke Escott, Eddie's mother, 
who Uved a few miles from Dorking. Eddie Was 
her only son, and as his father had died some years 
ago, it was commonly said in the family that 
"Lydia" was "spoiling him." Be that as it may, 
the mother and son lived very happily together in 
a charming old house not far from the road but 
completely hidden from it by a tall hedge, which 
enclosed the garden and the tiny lawn. A short, 
winding avenue led from the stone gateway to 
the house, which one could not see until the last 
turn was taken because of the trees and shrubbery. 
Cyntra, driving over from Escott House in the 
dog-cart with one of the grooms, heard gay voices 
as she approached but could see no one until they 
drew up at the front door. A group of ladies 
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seated on the lawn, drinking tea, paused in their 
chatter for an instant and watched her as she 
jumped down from the high cart. It was an awk- 
ward moment for Cyntra, and she wished that she 
might run into the house and hide, but Eddie came 
forward immediately to greet her, and as his 
mother was sitting under the trees she knew that 
she must go and speak to her. She heard dis- 
tinctly a high, crisp voice say, "So that's the 
daughter I" and as she walked shyly across the 
grass, she was intensely conscious of being stared 
at by several pairs of eyes. The color deepened 
in her face and she dared not look up. After a 
walk which seemed miles long, but was really but 
a few yards, she found herself standing by her 
cousin Lydia's side. 

"My dear Cyntra 1'' exclaimed that lady volu- 
bly. "So delighted to see you, my dearl Mrs. 
Putnam and Miss Putnam know your family in 
the States. So odd, you know, for usually when 
I ask one American if he knows another he in- 
variably asks first, 'Where do they live? Oh, 
out Eastl' — or is it west, or north?" 

The two American ladies laughed apprecia- 
tively. " *Out East' would be in the middle of the 
Atlantic, you dear, delightful Britisher I" ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Putnam. ^'I am afraid you have 
only studied the geography of England. But we 
do know your family, Miss Waring. We live in 
New York, too." 

"We have always known Mr. George Waring, 
the writer, very well indeed," put in Miss Putnam. 

Cyntra said nothing. She tried to smile but 
failed miserably. She stood there embarrassed 
and silent, making no response. At last Mrs. Es- 
cott took pity on her. 

"Run away now with Eddie," she said, and the 
two literally ran away, and continued to run until 
they reached their favorite place of refuge in an 
old apple tree at the other end of the garden. 

"Are they stopping here?" asked Cyntra. 

"No, they're at an inn over at Boxford. They 
drove over to see my mother. They were keen 
on seeing you." 

"I hope they were satisfied." 

Eddie chuckled. "They didn't get much out of 
you." 

"Do you suppose all Americans are that way?" 

"What way?" 

"Oh, laughy and talky and so very active?" 

Eddie laughed again. "You know how to de- 
scribe them even if you can't speak to them. But 
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you'll get used to them, especially if you go over 
to the States to visit your family.'' 

"I'm not going." 

"Not going? Why, Cyntra, my mother says she 
thinks you owe something to your father and you 
ought to go." 

"I don't care what your mother thinks," began 
Cjmtra hotly. "Oh, I suppose I ought not to say 
that — you must excuse me, Eddie, but, really, you 
know, Granny left it to me to decide, and I couldn't 
desert her. A letter had come from my father, 
just as I thought, and he wants me to come for a 
long visit, but Granny has to go away from Escott 
House, and live in Brussels, probably in a board- 
ing-house, and she'll not have much money, and I 
think it would be hateful of me to leave her, Eddie, 
and go over to the States. You know yourself it 
would be hateful." 

"It would seem a bit beastly," said Eddie. "Did 
you write that to your father?" 

"No, I haven't written anything. He said to 
cable yes or no, and we did that. Just 'No.' " 

"And aren't you going to write?" asked her 
cousin, plainly amazed. 

"Oh, some time, I suppose." 

"Cyntra, I call thai rather beastly 1 I wish I 
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had a father. I'm not overfond of writing let- 
ters, but if my father were alive you may be pretty 
sure I'd write to him, particularly if he were on 
the other side of the globe." 

"But it's very different," argued Cjmtra. "You 
would know your father. I scarcely know mine at 
all — and — and he's an American. He must be 
very different to Uncle Bertie, for instance." 

"What if he is ? And as for being an American 
— Cyntra, you're a goose 1 You'd better change 
your ideas. You just get 'em from your grand- 
modier, anjrway. Americans are not so very dif- 
ferent from us, except in the way they say things. 
For my part, I think they're awfully jolly. At any 
rate, you might write your father some sort of a 
letter. It would be only decent." 

Cyntra was silent for a moment. At last, with 
visible effort, she raised her eyes and looked at her 
cousin. "Eddie," she said, "I'll tell you how it is. 
I do care for my father most awfully. It would 
be so jolly to have him over here, don't you know, 
and all my own. Sometimes it makes me cry that 
I can't. But to go over there, to diat strange, wild 
country — and find a brother and sisters I never 
have seen, and — and — a stepmother, Eddie — ^and 
stepmothers are always so very disagreeable — and 
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leave Granny when she's poor — I just can't do it. 
You sec how it is, Eddie, don't you?" 

**I suppose I do,'* said her cousin slowly; "I'm 
glad you told me this. It seemed such a beastly 
shame for you not to like your own father. You'll 
write to him while you're here, won't you, Cyn- 
tra?" 

"Yes, I will. I'm glad you reminded me. It is 
rather hard on my father, but I don't see how it 
can be helped." 

So this was the letter that she wrote — ^if so 
small a missive could be called a letter. Her 
father, reading it, before the chill caused by the 
cablegram of one word of refusal had altogether 
passed away, wondered what his English daughter 
was really like, and wished more than ever that he 
could know her more intj^ately. He did not guess 
that in spite of her cool phrases Cyntra loved him, 
just because he was her father. In secret, in the 
depths of her heart, she cherished the memory of 
him. Could she have had him to herself, or had 
the brother and sisters and the stepmother been 
English, she told herself that she would have been 
all that the eldest daughter should be. But as 
things were it seemed to her clearly impossible. 
For were not Americans always peculiar? 
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Dear Father: 

You are very kind to want me to come over to make 
you a visit and I thank you and Mrs. Waring very much, 
but I cannot leave my grandmother. My uncle is going 
to be married, so we shall not live any more at Escott 
House and are going abroad. My grandmother expects 
to be in Brussels next winter, and I think it would not 
be rig^t for me to go to the States and leave her alone. 
I thank you very much for your kind invitation to make 
you a long visit, but I cannot come. Please give my 
love to my brother and sisters and to Mrs. yfsucing, and 
with much to yourself, I am 

Your a£Fectionate daughter, 

Cyntra Waring. 

Cjrntra always enjoyed her visits at the Mar- 
maduke Escotts'. Her cousin Lydia was a com- 
fortable, easy-going person, very different in every 
respect from her stately grandmother. Eddie, 
who was at school during the greater part of the 
year, was allowed to do very much as he liked 
when he was at home for the holidays. This year 
the visit seemed even more delightful than usual 
and yet there was something sad about it, top, for 
Cyntra knew that it was the last time that she 
would come there from Escott House. A change 
was dose at hand, and though she was young and 
therefore looked upon a change as something not 
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altogether undesirable, still she was sorry. Mrs. 
Marmaduke Escott had never undertaken to direct 
her young cousin in any way, Lady Escott's rule 
being too decided to permit interference from any 
one else, but on the last morning of Cyntra's 
visit her cousin gave her some advice. Mrs. Mar- 
maduke Escott was stout, usually smiling, and ex- 
tremely plain of feature. Good nature was writ- 
ten all over her capacious face and form. She 
took an intense interest in the affairs of her rela- 
tives and friends, and indeed of those of other 
persons who were not included in that charmed 
drde. In short, she loved gossip, but she loved it 
so good-naturedly that no one disliked her for it. 
Even Lady Escott was fond of her, although she 
disapproved of her and all her ways. 

"So sorry you are leaving us, my dear I" she 
said to Cjmtra. They were in the breakfast-room, 
having just finished the morning meal. Mrs. Es- 
cott was in the costume which she always wore at 
that hour — a sacque of uncertain shape which half 
covered a short black petticoat. A breakfast cap 
was supposed to conceal successfully the absence 
of the brown coiffure which was added when she 
dressed later in the day. She prided herself upon 
never breakfasting in her room. Eddie was the 
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youngest of the seven children, and the only boy. 
ITis six sisters had all been brought up, brought 
out, and married in turn, and Mrs. Escott felt that 
she could now afford to take her ease. If she 
wished to leave off her wig and come to the break- 
fast table in a mob cap, there was no one to object. 
An only son, who was as yet too young to be 
critical, was a distinct relief after the tyranny of 
six daughters. 

"So your grandmother is really going to spend 
a winter in Brussels. You will find plenty of Eng- 
lish people there, Cyntra." 

"I am glad of that," said Cjmtra. "Granny 
will miss being at home." 

"But of what earthly use will other English peo- 
ple be, my dear? If I know your grandmother — 
and I think I do— she will have nothing whatever 
to do with them. There will be very few of the 
right kind for her* Now, my dear, I am going to 
pve you some very sound advice. Don't be too 
exclusive. It doesn't pay in these days. Your 
grandmother rightly belongs to a century ago. She 
is quite out of place now — quite out of place. She 
is a dear creature — there's no one I admire more 
dian your grandmother, but as to her bringing up 
a girl in these days! Preposterous 1 Look at 
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what I have done with my six I All married, and 
well married at that. She never could have accom- 
plished it. But Cyntra, my dear, what I want to 
say is this: You must get over your prejudice 
against Americans. They are a very good sort — a 
very good sort indeed. Very good-humored, and 
always plenty of money, which certainly makes 
things very comfortable for everybody. Now, as 
to your father. The Putnams know him well. 
Very nice man, they tell me, very nice man indeed. 
Well connected, as those things go in the States, 
and an author. Nowadays that is quite respect- 
able and all right. They say his wife is charming. 
One of the active kind. Does something herself, 
I believe. I asked particularly about her. I said, 
*Now, my dear Mrs. Putnam, what sort of a 
woman is she? You need not be afraid to speak 
frankly. I want to know exactly.* And she told 
me. Now, my dear, you may take my word for it, 
your stepmother is a very good creature — ^just as 
they all are. And I advise you to get over your 
silly prejudices. Did you ever meet an American, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Waring?" 

"No, Cousin Lydia, I never did." 

"I thought notl If you don't know any, then 
why do you dislike them?" 
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"I don't cxacdy dislike them, but Granny — and 
yet Granny has never really said anything." 

"Exactly I Never said anything, but has 
shrugged her aristocratic shoulders, and tilted her 
masterful nose. Oh, I know I shouldn't say this 
to you, and no one loves your grandmother more 
than I do, but take my word for it, Cyntra, she is 
dreadfully prejudiced, and no girl of your age 
should be allowed to become prejudiced too. For 
my part, if I had any authority, I should send you 
right over to the States and leave you there for 
several years. It would be the best thing in the 
world for you." And then, seeing Cyntra's look 
of horror, she laughed until she was forced to wipe 
her eyes. And Cyntra found it impossible to be 
offended at her plain speaking. 

Not long after this. Sir Herbert Escott was 
married. Lady Escott and Cyntra went up to 
London to attend the wedding, accompanied by 
Jenkins and stopping at the small family hotel at 
which Lady Escott had always stayed when she 
went to town. Poor as she now had become she 
felt that this was an occasion when money must 
be spent. She even had a new gown for the wed- 
ding, and in her conspicuous position as the mother 
of the groom she looked very handsome and ex- 
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tremely aristocratic. The family, to its remotest 
branches, rallied around her, and she forgot for 
the moment the prospect of a cheap Brussels 
boarding-house in the near future, and remem- 
bered only that she was Lady Escott of Escott 
House, Surrey, whose only son was being married 
to one of the Carews. 

Cyntra enjoyed the occasion even more, for to 
her the prospect was bright enough. The cheap 
boarding-house held no terrors for her, for she 
had never been in one in her life. She was young, 
she was going abroad, she had a very pretty new 
frock, and there were a number of cousins who 
flocked together at the wedding and were happy. 
One or two of them openly envied her because 
she was going abroad and going to school there, 
instead of continuing to study with "a stupid gov- 
erness." The only part of the proceedings that 
Cyntra did not enjoy was the meeting with the 
bride. She did not like her. Pretty, charming in 
her manner, full of cordiality to almost everyone, 
the new Lady Escott showed just a shade of 
patronage toward her husband's niece that Cyntra, 
with her sensitive nature, was quick to realize. 
She felt instinctively that the bride would make 
everything different in the family, and she was 
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glad that she and her grandmother were going 
away before the new mistress of Escott House 
came there to live. 

Within a month they had left, and this time they 
left it as their home foreven Cyntra never for- 
got those last days. The trunks which Jenkins 
was busily packing, and all the paraphernalia of 
travel, the weeping servants, above all, the expres- 
sion of her grandmother's face. Lady Escott said 
little, but it was plainly to be seen that she suffered 
Intensely. Cyntra, on the last morning, visited 
her pony, her dogs, the swans on the River Mole, 
the garden, and all her best-loved haunts. Then 
the carriage came to the door and they all got in, 
Jenkins with tears streaming down her cheeks and 
unable towipe them away, laden as she was with 
bags and packages. As they drove down the 
avenue. Lady Escott turned and looked back. 

"You may see it again," she said to her grand- 
daughter, "but I know that I never shall. This is 
farewell.** After that she was very still, and 
scarcely spoke again undl they reached Newhaven, 
where they took the steamer for Dieppe. 

They remained in France until late September. 
It was the last day of the month when they arrived 
at Brussels. It was raining when they reached 
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there. Cyntra, looking eagerly from the windows 
of the cab, saw a wide avenue along which they 
drove rapidly. It was so broad that several lines 
of vehicles could traverse it together, and down 
the center stretched rows of great trees, beneath 
which was a soft road for horsemen. Presently 
they turned into another avenue, not quite so wide 
but bordered as the first was by handsome build- 
ings; and then the cab turned sharply into a side 
street, and stopped before the door of a house on 
the comer of the Avenue Louise, along which they 
had driven. 

It was a tall yellow house, with two front doors, 
one on either street. That at which they rang 
was opened by a trim maid servant, who politely 
said, *'Bon jour, mesdames I" and bade them enter. 
Lady Escott and Cyntra were ushered into the 
drawing-room, while Jenkins attended to the de- 
mands of the cabman. They were received by 
Mrs. Cole, whose house it was, and presently they 
were shown their rooms, which had been engaged 
for them some weeks earlier. Mrs. Cole, a small 
woman with short gray hair, whose life had been 
passed in making arrangements with boarders of 
all nationalities, was extremely deferential in hef 
manner. Notwithstanding her long years of ex- 
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perience, she had not often received a title into her 
drde of ''paying guests.'* Some ladies, sitting 
near one of the windows, exchanged amused 
glances, as they watched with interest and listened. 
They were Americans, and they found much that 
amused them. 

"Did you ever see a more melancholy or a more 
haughty individual?'' said one, as the English 
travelers left the room. 

"The little girl is attractive," said another, "and 
so very English I" 

In the meantime the Escotts were shown their 
rooms. There was a sitting-room on the front of 
the house, and opening into it was Lady Escott's 
bedroom. Cyntra's was on an upper floor, and 
Jenkins was to be stowed away in some other re- 
mote p&rt of the house. It was all comfortable 
enough as such things go, but so different from 
the comfort of Escott House, so unlike all to which 
she had been accustomed, that Cyntra felt an in- 
tense wave of home-sickness sweep over her. In 
France it had been bright and gay, and they had 
seemed to be holiday-making; they were but travel- 
ers passing from one place to another, but this — 
this was to be their home ! The dark rooms, the 
falling rain without, the look on her grandmother's 
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face — it was more than Cyntra could bear. She 
sat down alone in her little room and cried. She 
was very young and very inexperienced, and there- 
fore she had never dreamed that change could be 
so sad a thing. 

When Jenkins came to unpack and put away her 
possessions she was still sitting there, gazing dis- 
consolately from the high window at the roofs and 
chimneys which were all that could be seen from it, 
and listening to the patter of rain upon the glass, 
her handkerchief a tear-drenched ball tightly 
clutched in her hand. 

"Yes, it's a sad day," observed Jenkins, prepar- 
ing to shed more tears. "Why her ladyship chose 
to do this, is more than I can see. Good lodgings 
in London, where they speak a Christian language, 
and don't do all this parleyvooing, would be more 
to my taste, if you arst mel And Sir 'Erbert 
didn't like it at all I 'E said to me with his own 
lips, *Jenkins,' said 'e, *she belongs 'ere and 'ere 
she'd orter stay.' But her ladyship's that set 
there's no gainsaying her, and she felt there wasn't 
room in Hescott 'Ouse for two Lady Hescotts." 

Jenkins frequently spoke to C]rntra with the 
freedom of the old servant that she was, and in 
this way relieved her feelings, and Cyntra was 
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grateful for it. They both adored Lady Escott^ 
but they could not be confidential or familiar with 
so remote a personality. It was a comfort noW| 
therefore, to mingle their tears in a conunon 
sorrow. 



CHAPTER III 

AT THE PENSION 

A LITTLE later, Cjmtra, in a simple white 
frock, her hair neatly arranged, and all 
traces of tears carefully washed away, de- 
scended to her grandmother's rooms. 

"Am I to go down to dinner. Granny?" she 
asked. At home she had gone to the table at 
night with the dessert, and if guests were there, 
not even then. Lady Escott believed in the old- 
fashioned way of bringing up children, and Cyntra 
thought it very possible that she was to have a 
supper of bread and milk served upstairs. 

**I think so, my dear," replied her grandmother. 
"I have been inquiring of the landlady — what's 
her name ? Mrs. Wood — no, Mrs. Cole — as to 
the extra cost of having our meals served privately 
up here. It would be altogether too extravagant. 
Her charge seemed to be quite exorbitant. So we 
shall have to go to the table d'hote and put up with 
it as best we can. Of course, it will not be neces- 
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sary for me to take any part in the general con- 
versation, and you naturally would not do so. You 
are quite too young. Come I We will go down. 
It is seven o'clock and I believe that is their hour 
of dinner. It seems very early." 

They went downstairs, Lady Escott tall and 
stately in a trailing black gown and her widow's 
cap with the long broad white bands which fell 
below her shoulders; Cyntr^, young and slight, 
very fair and English looking, following her shyly. 
Not knowing her way to the dining-room, Lady 
Escott entered the drawing-room. Here several 
persons had already congregated, evidently wait- 
ing for dinner to be announced. The folding 
doors which led to a room at the back were closed. 
The drawing-room was filled to its very brim with 
furniture and bric-a-brac of all sorts. Painted 
placques and commonplace pictures adorned the 
walls, little busts and figures in plaster of Paris 
occupied every available nook and comer; em- 
broidered table covers, lambrequins and tidies 
hung from every chair, table, or sofa. There were 
ottomans, footstools and screens of "crewel- 
work" ; there were be-ribboned potato-mashers and 
gaily trimmed toasting-forks. For Mrs. Cole had 
furnished her house when she came to Brussels 
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some thirty years ago, and she had brought with 
her from England the ideas of taste prevailing 
at that period, which she had not since modified. 

The two newcomers seated themselves on one 
of the sofas. Almost immediately Mrs. Cole en- 
tered the room, and the sliding doors were thrown 
open. This was the signal for dinner, and they 
all followed their hostess into the dining-room. It 
was a long, low room without windows. The roof 
was glass, and at the end was a small alcove, with 
more sliding doors also of glass. The walls were 
covered with pictures, painted directly upon the 
plaster. A long table extended the length of the 
room and around it now gathered a large number 
of persons. They were chiefly English and Ameri- 
can, but there was also an Austrian, and there was 
a Russian lady with her little girl. They all spoke 
English, except Mrs. Cole when she addressed the 
maids. Her French was voluble but marked by 
a strong English accent 

For a long time after taking their places, Cyn- 
tra dared not look up. The soup had been served 
and then the fish before she raised her eyes from 
her plate. Then, glancing suddenly and quickly 
across the table, she saw opposite to her a boy 
who seemed to be about her own age. His hair 
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and eyes were dark, his face was thin,. but giving 
no impression of ill health for his color was clear 
and good. He was looking at'Cyntra with the 
direct glance of good fellowship. He even smiled 
at her before she had time to lower her eyes. She 
did not look up again for fully five minutes, and 
then she saw that he was talking most animatedly 
with the lady next to him, who seemed to be a 
relative, possibly a sister. They were speaking 
English, like everyone else, but Cyntra could not 
hear what they said for there was a loud buzz of 
general conversation which made their voices in- 
distinct. 

When the meal was about half over the front 
door bell pealed loudly and from the hall came 
unmistakable sounds of new arrivals. Mrs. Cole 
was summoned, and conversation ceased at the 
table while everyone frankly listened. 

"More Americans !" said a very large lady who 
sat near the other end of the room. 

"No doubt of it," said someone else. "One 
can always tell them." 

"Now tell me how you do it?" asked the lady 
opposite Cyntra. She had dark eyes like the boy's, 
full of life and laughter. 

"Oh, by hearing them," replied the large lady, 
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whose name was Mrs. Boyd. "Hark, how breezy 
they arel Americans are always so breezy." 

The dark-eyed lady and the boy laughed gaily, 
but said nothing more. Cyntra for a moment won- 
dered if they could possibly be Americans them- 
selves. Then she dismissed the idea as quite pre- 
posterous. They were so attractive looking that 
she was sure they were English. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Cole came back, fol- 
lowed shortly afterward by the new arrivals. 
"More Americans," said Mrs. Cole quite audibly, 
as she took her seat, and Mrs. Boyd, from far 
down the table, replied: "I told you sol" and 
was sagely nodding her large white head as the 
persons under discussion entered the room. 

They were evidently a mother and daughter, the 
prl, who was pretty in a showy, common style, 
being about sixteen or seventeen years old. They 
were placed at the table in the seats next to Lady 
Escott and Cyntra, the two girls sitting side by 
side. The mother, a meek-looking person, 
scarcely opened her lips, but the daughter was by 
no means so silent. In a loud, strident voice she 
entered into the conversation at once. Lady Es- 
cott bore it until the dessert was placed upon the 
table. Then she pushed back her chair, and with 
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a whispered word to Cyntra, she rose, bowed to 
Mrs. Cole and walked from the room, followed 
by her granddaughter. In the awed silence which 
fell upon the company the voice of the new Ameri- 
can girl could be heard by the table at large. 

"What is it?" she asked, her eyes fixed upon the 
boy opposite. "A duchess in distress?" 

She was pert but she was funny. The Ameri- 
cans all laughed; the English were distinctly 
shocked. 

**It is the widow of a baronet. Lady Escott of 
Escott House," said Mrs. Cole, literal and severe. 

"Ah, indeed I Never heard of her," said young 
Miss America, whose real name later was found 
to be Bertha West. Then she laughed. "I pity 
that kid!" 

"I pity her myself," whispered the lady opposite 
to the boy. But she dared say no more for she felt 
the eyes of the irrepressible American girl upon 
her, and dreaded the moment when she would 
claim their acquaintance as fellow-countrymen. As 
soon as the long meal was over and the last course, 
consisting of thick slices of bread and squares of 
cheese, had been served, the two escaped to their 
rooms on the fourth floor. Here the lady, whose 
name was Miss Margaret Ruflord, produced an 
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alcohol lamp and some coffee, while the boy, who 
was her nephew, filled the little kettle and pro- 
ceeded to boil the water. 

"I couldn't possibly have stayed down tonight," 
said Miss Rufford. *'It isn't the first time I have 
felt like blushing for my country, but somehow the 
contrast between those two girls was more marked 
than I felt equal to bearing I Isn't that little Eng- 
lish girl a dear? She reminds me of someone at 
home, Phil, and I can't think who it is." 

"I know," said her nephew. "She looks some- 
thing like Uncle George, and yet not exactly, for 
she is so English looking." 

"That is just who it is," exclaimed Miss Ruf- 
ford. "A funny, fleeting likeness that you can 
scarcely grasp, and yet it is there. Why, Phil I'* 

Miss Rufford paused, the little can of ground 
coffee in one hand, a teaspoon in the other. She 
stood in the middle of the room and gazed at 
her nephew, saying nothing. 

"Well, Auntie ! Out with it 1" 

"My dear, it may be I * Indeed I'm sure of itl 
It certainly is I" 

"What under the canopy are you talking about. 
Aunt Peggy? What is, and what isn't? The cof- 
fee?" 
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"No, that English girl I She is probably your 
Uncle George's daughter I She is the half sister 
of your own cousins !" 

"Oh, come off, Aunt Margaret I That's too 
steep even for me. As if we should meet such a 
grand young person as she must be rolling around 
a pension in Brussels! I thought those English 
relatives of the Warings were too high and mighty 
even to go out of doors like other people." 

"So they were, but are so no longer. Your 
mother said in her last letter that your uncle 
George wanted his daughter to come home and 
she couldn't or wouldn't, because her uncle was to 
be married and her grandmother needed her. 
Your mother said your uncle felt very much cut 
up about it, but could do nothing. And she said 
the grandmother had become quite poor and was 
going on the Continent to live. How very odd 
that we should run across them 1 Lady Escott — 
yes, that is the name! Philip, it is astounding! 
We must get to know them at once. Why, she is 
almost your cousin !'* 

" *Almost' is a far cry from *quite* I'* observed 
her nephew sententiously. "Don't go too near an 
iceberg unless you want to get frozen. That 
'duchess in distress' looked decidedly chilly. Take 
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some coffee, Auntie 1 You need it after the 
shock I" 

"I shall introduce myself the very first thing 
tomorrow morning," said Miss Rufford with 
decision, "They will be glad enough to find some- 
body here whom they know, or at least, know of." 

But it is one thing to plan to be cordial and an- 
other to carry out such a plan, if the other person 
happens to feel in no need of one^s attentions. 
There was no sign of the English lady or her 
granddaughter at dejeuner, which was foreign In 
so far that it consisted of coffee and rolls, but 
which was served in the salle a manger unless 
other arrangements were made — and paid for. 
At that hour the room was dark and forbidding 
in its aspect. There was no sun, and neither was 
there gas or candle. Rain pattered on the glass 
roof, and made still darker the room beneath. 
The guests, one after another, came to the table 
and received their pots of coffee in a silence quite 
unlike the gaiety which was considered necessary 
at dinner, but Lady Escott and her granddaughter 
were not among them. Unable to bear another 
meal at table d'hote, Lady Escott had cast aside 
her economical scruples and ordered all their meals 
to be served in her sitting-room. The Ruffords 
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caught not even a passing glimpse of the little 
English girl for several days. They, "doing 
Brussels" very thoroughly, were out every day and 
all day, in spite of the weather. They were at 
home only at meal time, and at those functions 
Cyntra did not again appear. Miss Rufford al- 
most — but not quite — decided to go boldly to Lady 
Escott's door and present herself as a half-rela- 
tive, but hearing that the English lady was not 
well, she did not carry out this daring intention. 
She wondered how the little girl was getting on, 
and wished that something might be done to make 
them acquainted, but apparently nothing was 
within her power. Her sister-in-law, who was 
Philip's mother, was a sister of the second Mrs. 
Waring. This made Philip the first cousin of 
Cyntra's xmknown brother and sisters, but, of 
course, he was not related to Cyntra herself. Miss 
Rufford tried to console herself for not meeting 
the girl by writing a lively account of her and 
the stately grandmother to her sister-in-law in 
America. She had about given up all hopes of 
seeing them again, for they were leaving Brussels 
in a few days. And then something happened. 

Lady Escott had until now been a woman of 
unusual strength. She was seldom ill, probably 
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because at Escott House she had lived a whole- 
some, quiet life, spending much of her time out 
of doors. The change to a city, and to two rooms 
in a boarding-house, told upon her very quickly. 
She took cold, and was obliged, after fighting it 
for some days, to send for the English doctor. 
He at once ordered her to bed. She in her turn or- 
dered Cyntra and Jenkins to make no mention in 
their letters to England of her condition — a com- 
mand which it never occurred to them to disobey. 
She became very much of an invalid with only 
enough strength to write a cheerful letter to her 
son every few days. Jenkins did the nursing, with 
some help from Cyntra, but the girl had so much 
time upon her hands that she felt very lonely. No 
arrangements had yet been made for her to go to 
school and for that she was thankful. She was so 
shy, and had been brought up so remotely from 
other people, that she could scarcely bear the 
thought of going to school even though with other 
English girls. She went out daily, sometimes twice 
a day, with Jenkins. Upon this Lady Escott in- 
sisted, and the femme de chambre came to wait 
upon her while they were gone. In this way Cyn- 
tra had gained a slight knowledge of Brussels. 
She could find her way about more easily than 
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JenkinSi whose Idea of patriotism was to make no 
effort to learn to know about any country but her 
own, and who would not have used a French 
phrase for any reason short of saving life. 

But at last a day came when Lady Escott was 
too ill for Jenkins to leave her. She had a high 
temperature, and the doctor was plainly anxious. 
After his visit In the morning he beckoned to 
Cyntra to follow him out into the hall. 

"Lady Escott is In a serious condition," said he. 
"One of the lungs is affected. I shall come again 
this evening, but If she grows any worse before 
then you had better send for me. Has her son 
been told?" 

"No, for my grandmother is not willing to have 
him worried," said Cyntra, her young face show- 
ing her anxiety at the doctor's words. "She has 
forbidden us to write a word about It." 

"We may have to change that," said the doctor 
decidedly. "I will tell you when I come tonight. 
In the meantime, my dear young lady, you must 
take better care of yourself. You look very much 
in need of some fresh air. Do you go out every 
day?" 

"Oh, yes. Dr. Ford. I go out with Jenkins." 

"It won't do for Jenkins to be away today. 
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I should insist upon a trained nurse except that 
your grandmother is so accustomed to her maid 
that it would upset her to change, and, after all, 
the woman is an excellent nurse. But you must 
go out and take a good long y^zVL Promise me 
that you will." 

And Cyntra promised. 

"If you can't find your way about alone, get 
some of the people in the house to take you. That 
would be better anyway, perhaps. You probably 
don't know your way about Brussels." 

This was added as he ran downstairs. He was 
a busy man, and had never given much thought 
to the conventionalities of English social life. He 
had lived for years in Brussels and much of his 
practice had been among the Americans who hap- 
pened to fall ill when visiting there. He knew 
that they went about quite independently, and he 
forgot that a young English girl, brought up as 
Cyntra had evidently been, was not in the habit of 
going out alone in town. 

To ask the companionship of someone in the 
house, did not appeal to Cyntra in the least. She 
did not know the other boarders. She had never 
spoken to one of them, beyond a cold greeting 
when she chanced to meet them on the stairs, as 
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she went from her grandmother's rooms to her 
own. One day she had watched the American girl 
run down and go out, entirely alone. She had 
rather envied her for being able to do it. Walk- 
ing about with Jenkins was so poky and uninterest- 
ing, especially as Jenkins flatly refused to do any- 
sightseeing, her whole conversation being given to 
complaints of conditions in Brussels and her long- 
ing to return to her own land. Cyntra had wished 
many a time that she might walk alone, but to do 
so had never occurred to lier. But now the doc- 
tor's only objection seemed to be that she would 
not be able to find her way about alone, which was 
absurd when one remembered that it was she who 
showed Jenkins the way I The American girl, who 
was just about her own age, was permitted to go 
out alone, so there could be no reason, under the 
circumstances, why she should not do it herself. 
But she would not tell Jenkins, for Jenkins could 
not be trusted; she might tell Lady Escott when 
she woke up from one of the many naps which she 
took. It seemed to Cyntra that her grandmother 
was very sleepy all the time, and a good thing that 
she was. If Jenkins let fall the dire news that she 
had gone out alone, it would certainly keep Lady 
Escott awake, which would not do at all. So after 
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luncheon Cyntra left the room, after quietly saying 
to Jenkins that she was going upstairs and should 
not return for two hours, and Jenkins, who was 
greatly worried about her mistress, was glad to 
have the girl out of the way. She could sit by 
herself in the front room and weep all the tears 
she wished, drying them only to go in and attend 
to Lady Escott's needs at the proper time. 

"It was a sad, bad day when we left *ome," 
thought Jenkins. "And it ain't right to Sir *Er- 
bert to keep *im in hignorance, if you arst me." 
But no one had asked her, so she could do nothing. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN THE PLACE ROYALE 

CYNTRA ran up to her little room and 
made ready to go out. She looked very 
pretty in her traveling suit of brown 
tweed and a little hat of the same cloth, its only 
ornament a stiff quill. She carried her umbrella, 
but when she reached the street she found that it 
was not at the moment raining, although the pave- 
ments were wet and at any moment the downpour 
might begin again. She walked quickly down to 
the Rue de la Regence, the broad avenue with the 
trees, which farther on was called the Rue Royale. 
She knew exactly where to go and what she wished 
to do. There were certain interesting things to 
which Jenkins invariably objected. One was to 
visit picture galleries. Cyntra walked boldly into 
the Palais des Beaux Arts and spent some time in 
looking at the wonderful productions of the Old 
Masters. There were many other persons looking 
at the pictures, but of them she took no notice. 
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She wandered about until she was tired, and then 
a sudden longing for some fresh air overwhelmed 
her, and she hurriedly left the Museum. She did 
not know that someone had been watching her 
there, who left when she did and followed her 
along the Rue Royale. 

Her next object was to do some shopping. She 
had made one trip with Jenkins to the street called 
Montagne de la Cour, and ever since she had 
longed to go there again. Brought up in the 
coimtry, with only an occasional visit to London, 
she knew absolutely nothing of city life, and she 
had never in London seen anything like this for- 
eign street. Although it was only three o'clock 
when she came out of the Museum, the shortening 
days and the rain m^de a darkness like night, and 
the street lamps were lighted. Cyntra stood for 
a moment in the Place Royale and looked about 
her, fascinated by the scene. On either side to 
right and left stretched the wide avenue along 
which she had come. Behind her were the Royal 
Palace and the Park. There was a clatter of 
horses' hoofs as one of the royal family, in a car- 
riage drawn by four horses and accompanied by 
a mounted escort, drove in at the Park entrance. 
In front of her was a narrow street, extending 
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down the side of a steep hill, the end of it wind- 
ing away in the distance among other streets 
equally narrow. This was Montagne de la Cour, 
the chief shopping street of Brussels. 

Up and down the hill that wet and misty after- 
noon moved hundreds of motor vehicles, cabs, 
carriages, omnibuses, and loaded drays with four 
horses. Among them, and dodging to and fro as 
the drivers shouted their peculiar whoops of warn- 
ing, were crowds of people on foot — ^men, women 
and children — for the sidewalks were so narrow 
that they, too, were forced to take to the middle of 
the street in spite of danger as the horses and 
motors dashed over the steep incline. The city 
lights gleamed in the fog — odd, dancing shapes 
as far as the eye could reach, to right and left, 
before, behind. Everywhere were movement and 
life and sound. She stood for several minutes, 
watching. Still she was unconscious that she had 
been followed by a person who now approached 
quite near. He was just about to address her 
when she suddenly moved from her post of van- 
tage and going quickly down the hill she entered 
a book shop. The man — it was a showily-dressed 
Englishman — stood at the window of a shop near, 
apparently examining the articles displayed there. 
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It was at least ten minutes before Cyntra came out 
into the street. She carried a package of books 
tied up in paper. She had bought a Baedeker's 
"Brussels," and one or two books which she 
thought she might read to her grandmother when 
she was a little better. She had been given some 
money before she left home to spend as she liked, 
and she was fond of books. The Baedeker seemed 
a necessity. She had noticed people at the Art 
Museum who consulted the red-covered books, and 
had seen persons in the street looking at the maps. 

She went into one or two other shops and then, 
suddenly discovering the lateness of the hour, she 
hastened up the steep hill, intending to take a tram 
which could be found in the Place Royale and 
which ran to a street not far from the pension. 

When she reached the "island" where people 
waited, the tram that she wanted was not there. 
There were others, and she eagerly scanned die 
signs on them to see dieir destination, but they 
would not do. It was now raining hard, and she 
stood under her umbrella, the package of books 
in her other hand. She was absorbed in watching 
the people and looking for her tram when she 
became conscious that someone had taken hold of 
her package. 
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"Allow me to carry your parcel, Mam'selle. 
Or I think I may safely say *Miss/ for I know you 
are English. I'm right, ain't I?" 

She looked round quickly. A tall, common- 
looking man in a plaid rain coat and a soft hat 
was leaning toward her, attempting to possess 
himself of her books. For a moment she was 
too much surprised to speak. 

"Come now, my little miss. Don't you be 

frightened " he said. "I " But Cyntra 

waited to hear no more. She turned quickly away 
and moved across to the other side of the raised 
"island." What should she do? Oh, that she had 
never come out alone I And then she gave an 
exclamation of relief. Standing there under um- 
brellas were two persons whom she had not no- 
ticed until now, for their faces had been turned 
away — ^the lady and the boy who had sat opposite 
to diem the only evening on which she and her 
grandmother had dined in public. In her terror 
and loneliness diey seemed now like old friends. 

"Oh, may I go home with you?" she said, sud- 
denly appearing before them. "I have come out 
alone and I have never been out alone in a city 
before — and — ^I hope you won't mind my speak- 
ing to you, but a man wants to carry my package 
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and — and I don't think he Is a gentleman and I 
am so frightened I" 

"Why, Miss Waring I" said Margaret Rufford. 
"How very nice I Of course you can go home with 
us. We have been waiting ages for a car. You 
say a man frightened you? Where is he?'* 

But he had disappeared in the fog. 

Cyntra told them what he had said. "Was it 
not strange that you should have been here too ? 
I am very grateful." 

"You needn't be," said Miss Rufford. "We are 
boarding in the same house, so we certainly ought 
to know each other." 

"Perhaps you will let me carry your package?" 
said Philip, at which diey all laughed, and Cyntra 
gladly relinquished it. 

She felt perfectly at home with them. "Such 
nice English people 1" she said to herself, not sus- 
pecting for a moment that they came from across 
the Atlantic. 

The tram that they were waiting for now ap- 
peared out of the fog. "Do you prefer first or 
second class?" asked Miss Rufford. 

"I don't really care. Whichever you like," said 
Cyntra. 

"Then we will save our centimes and go second, 
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for I can't sec any difference except that die first 
dass car has window curtains. It does seem so 
funny to see them in a car." So the three entered 
the second car, which was attached to the fur- 
nished one in front. Cyntra wondered why the 
lady — ^whose name she did not know — should 
speak of the tram as a car, but perhaps they did 
so in the part of England from which she came. 
There were other differences in her mode of 
speech which Cyntra found interesting — ^the way 
in which she used her voice in asking a question, 
for instance. She enjoyed the short ride. She 
had felt so lonely for the past week that she was 
thankful now to have someone beside Jenkins to 
talk with. She felt a sudden desire to take these 
new friends into her confidence. 

"My grandmother is ill," she said, looking into 
Miss Rufford's kind brown eyes, which instantly 
showed sympathy. 

"I heard that she was," said Margaret Ruf- 
ford. "Is it more than a heavy cold?" 

"I don't know. I think the doctor is anxious. 
Do you like Brussels? Don't you think it is a 
very cold, rainy place?" 

"It seems so to us, of course. We miss our 
blue skies." 
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Cyntra wondered again as to what part of 
England they came from. It rained a great deal 
at this season in Surrey, but it did not seem the 
cold, cheerless rain of Belgium. Somehow there 
was a difference. 

"When do you go back?'* asked Miss Rufford. 

"Oh, we have come here to live. You see, my 
uncle is married, so Granny did not want to stay 
on at Escott House. I am to go to school here. 
When do you go home?" 

"We came over for eight months, and we have 
been here a month. We are going by slow stages 
to Italy, or the south of France. We have not 
quite decided which. My nephew had to be out 
of school for a year, so we came over. We are 
leaving Brussels tomorrow." 

"Oh, I am sorry 1" exclaimed Cyntra. "Just 
as I have got to know you I" 

"I am sorry, too. I have wished particularly 

to meet you, Miss Waring, because " and just 

then they reached the street at which they must 
leave the tram and Miss Rufford did not finish the 
sentence. Perhaps, on the whole, she said to her- 
self, it would be better to wait until they were in 
the house. 

"And you will not be back in England until 
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seven months from now?" asked Cyntra, as they 
walked the short block to the pension. 

"Oh, we get there In April or May," said Philip 
•Rufford, and his aunt added, "We long to see 
England. We are looking forward to that. I am 
sure It win seem like home, but It seemed better 
to wait until spring." 

The way In which she said this puzzled Cyntra. 
She concluded that they also were homesick. 

"Is London In the least like Brussels?" asked 
the boy. 

"No, not a bit. But have you never gone up to 
town? Have you never been In London?" 

"No. You see we have neither of us ever been 
abroad before." 

"But London Is so near." 

"Near to where you lived but not near to our 
home," said Miss Rufford, laughing. And then 
die door was opened and they all went In. "Come 
to my room after dinner and we will have a nice 
talk," she added, as they went upstairs. "I have 
something Interesting to tell you. Be sure to 



come." 



And Cyntra, much pleased, said that she would. 

The Ruffords had left the salle a manger and 

were making their coffee as usual In their rooms 
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when they heard a timid little knock. "Entrez 1" 
said Miss Ruffordi raising her voice, and Philip 
went forward to open the door. Cjrntra came in. 

The bright color which the walk in the damp, 
foggy air had brought to her cheeks had faded, 
and she was noticeably pale. Her blue eyes looked 
frightened. She stepped in quickly and went to 
Miss Ruffordi standing in front of her with her 
hands tightly clasped together. 

"Granny is very ill," she said in her low, mu- 
sical voice. "Really dangerously ill. The doctor 
has just been here, and he has gone now to wire 
my Unde Bertie. And a trained nurse is to come 
tonight. Jenkins doesn't like it, but the doctor 
says she must have one. Oh, Miss Rufford, I 
am afraid my grandmother isn't going to get 
well." She suddenly put her head down on Mar- 
garet's shoulder. She felt that in her she had 
found a friend. 

"You poor child I" said Miss Rufford, with her 
arms around her. "I am so sorry 1 But she may 
get over it, you know. I have known of cases 
where people had double pneumonia and have got- 
ten well. It will be nice to have your uncle come. 
That will do your grandmother good." 

"If she knows him, but she is so ill now she 
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doesn't seem to know Jenkins or me. The doctor 
will not let me stay in the room, and I couldn't go 
up to mine just yet, it is so dreary and far off, and 
you asked me to come in this evening, and so I 
have come." 

''I am so glad you did I It is just wHl^t we were 
hoping you would do. Now will you have a cup 
of coffee, or would it keep you awake ?" 

"Granny doesn't allow me to drink coffee," said 
Cyntra. "I have never tasted it." 

"Then you'll have one of those little cakes wc 
got. Phil, where arc they? And oh, the candy 1 
Such delicious chocolate as they have over here I 
Don't you love chocolate? And bring those 
oranges, Phil." 

Chatting about all sorts of things, the Ruffords 
did their best to make their guest forget for a 
moment her anxiety, and soon she was sitting by 
the table with the lamp, while Philip showed her 
the post cards with views of Brussels which he 
had bought that day. 

"I got them for my collection for my uncle,'* 
said he. "He asked me to bring home some from 
every place. He is too busy to travel much him- 
self. He ^" and then Philip broke off sud- 
denly and looked at his aunt. 
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Miss Rufford smiled and nodded at him. ''This 
would be a good time to tell her/' she said. "Miss 
Waring — or may I call you Cyntra?" 

"Oh, I wish you would I I am not used to being 
called Miss except by the servantSi and you have 
been so good to me, I feel as if you were my 
friends." 

"We want to be, and in fact Phil is almost your 
cousin." 

"My cousin? How awfully nice I My cousin 
Eddie Escott is just about your age, I should think. 
We are great pals and I miss him most awfully. 
But if you are almost my cousin you must be Ed- 
die's too. It's odd that Granny didn't know it. She 
knows about everybody in the family. Were you 
at Unde Bertie's wedding? The whole dan came 
to that, and I met lots of them I'd never seen 
before." 

"But It's the other side of your family that wc 
are related to," said Miss Rufford. "Wc are con- 
nected by marriage with your father." 

"Are you ? How awfully jolly I I didn't know 
my father had aiiy English relatives. What part 
of England do you live in?" 

"Why, my dear, wc don't live in England! We 
are from New York. Didn't you know that?" 
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exclaimed Margaret, while Philip added, "Didn't 
you know that we're Americans?" 

"Americans I You are really Americans?" 
Her astonishment was so genuine that the Ruf- 
fords both laughed. 

"Why not?" asked Philip. 

"But — but — there's nothing to show you are 
from the States I You are just like us I" 

At this they laughed more than ever. "Did you 
expect us to be singing 'The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner' ? And to be waving the flag of our country?" 
asked Phil. 

"No, but — but you are so different to what I've 
always thought Americans were. Why, I'm sure 
Granny couldn't possibly object to you." 

"That's very nice," said Miss Rufford. "Then 
she doesn't always like our fellow-countrymen?" 

"Oh, no 1 She never says anything, but " 

"Some things go without saying," said Miss 
Rufford, dryly. "But you must not judge us as a 
nation by those whom you happen to meet over 
here." 

"Oh, she doesn't I" said Cyntra, earnestly. 
"You know my mother, who was Granny's daugh- 
ter, married an American." She was quite un- 
conscious that she had said something that was 
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peculiar, to put it mildly. The humor of it struck 
Philip at once and he roared with laughter, but 
his aunt, although she was equally amused, pre- 
served a straight face. 

"You probably don't know your father very 
well," she said. "He is a very charming man. 
His second wife was a Miss Low and my brother 
married another Miss Low, her sister, so you see 
how we are connected. We all live in New York. 
Philip is my brother's son. That makes him a 
first cousin of your half-brother and sisters. Your 
father is his uncle by marriage." 

"Isn't it strange?" said Cyntra. "I wish I could 
tell Granny how very nice you both are. I don't 
think she'd believe it possible if she didn't get to 
know you as I have done." 

Again Philip was overcome with laughter. 
This time he dashed through the portiere which 
hung before the alcove and took refuge in his 
aunt's bedroom, where he had his laugh out alone. 

"She's the killingist kid I" he said to himself. 
"What would they think of her at Uncle 
George's ?" Then, unwilling to miss what she was 
now saying, he returned to the other room. 

"And you don't even eat your orange in the 
American way I" observed Cyntra, watching Miss 
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Rufford as she cut her fruit in half, and ate it 
with a little spoon. 

"What is the American way?" the aunt and 
nephew demanded with one voice. 

"Cutting a hole in one end and sucking it. 
It tastes most awfully good that way, but Granny 
said it would not do at all." 

"What on earth ever made you think we did 
that?" asked Philip. His amusement was now 
giving place to indignation. 

"Oh, one of my cousins showed me how, and 
he said it was the American way. Granny was 
most awfully shocked." 

"American children often eat them that way," 
said Miss Rufford, "but we don't after we are 
grown up— like Phil and me." She gave her 
nephew a sly glance. "Of course, he never 
would!" 

"I did today," said he. "But I never will 
agam. 

"We are not such queer creatures, after all," 
said his aunt. "You will find when you know us 
better that we are really almost civilized." 

"There are not many buffaloes about, now, and 
you don't meet many Indians in the street," added 
Philip. Neither of them supposed for a moment 
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that she could possibly take these remarks seri- 
ously. When she answered gravely, "That is a 
good thing, isn't it?" they thought that she was 
replying in the same vein, and they were interested 
chiefly in the little upward inflection which in her 
English way she gave to the "isn't it?" 

They talked about many things, and when at 
nine o'clock Cyntra rose and said good night, she 
felt that they had become her very good friends. 
It was good-by, too, for the Ruffords were leav- 
ing Brussels very early the next morning. Ex- 
cept for this fact, Cyntra went to her room in a 
happier frame of mind than she would have 
thought possible earlier in the evening. It had 
been arranged that she should not go back to her 
grandmother's room that night unless she was sent 
for, and encouraged by receiving no message, as 
well as by Miss Rufford's cheering words, she be- 
gan to think that possibly her grandmother would 
recover after all. 

And then in the morning, long before the cold, 
gray dawn, Jenkins came to tell her that Lady 
Escott had died in her sleep. 



CHAPTER V 

CYNTRA MEETS AN AMERICAN GIRL 

SIR HERBERT and Lady Escott arrived 
eariy in the day, and, while her unde at- 
tended to all the arrangements that must 
be made, Cjrntra was left with her aunt. They 
sat upstairs in Cyntra's little room, looking out 
upon the chimneys and the roofs, drenched as 
usual with the inevitable rain of the Low Coun- 
tries in the autumn. The ceaseless drip-drip upon 
the window, the dreary sky, the dark and cheer- 
less room, with Lady Escott for her only com- 
panion in her first great sorrow, seemed almost 
more than the girl could endure. She knew that 
her aunt was trying to be kind and pleasant to 
her, but she was still more sure that this Lady 
Escott did not like her. She was rather morbidly 
sensitive, and was perhaps too much on the alert 
to detect some sign of this dislike, but she had 
no doubt that it existed. 

"Now, you must try to be cheerful," said Lady 
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Escott, in her cool, crisp way. "Your grand- 
mother was an old lady, and we could not have 
expected to keep her with us much longer. I am 
surprised that she had not put you at school, Cyn- 
tra. I thought, of course, you were at school. 
It seems a great waste of time. Now I think while 
I am here that I had better go and make some 
arrangement for you at once. Then you can 
come right back after the funeral and begin." 

"Come back to Brussels?" exclaimed Cyntra. 

"Yes. Why not? Unless you go over to the 
States. With a father there, that seems the proper 
thing. Your uncle spoke this morning of having 
you live with us, but I pointed out to him how 
absurd that would be. School, or your father in 
the States. I will go at once, and I will buy some 
mourning for you while I am out. Brussels Is a 
good place for shopping and we can do better 
here than in London for the money. You will have 
to be very careful about spending money. Your 
grandmother had very little and, of course, that 
will all go to your uncle now. It is better for you 
to understand the situation at once, I think. It 
is really kinder in the end. Now, you can come 
with me if you like, or I will get your measure- 
ments from Jenkins and buy some ready-made 
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clotbes and have them sent here. We are not to 
go home until tonight or tomorrow morning, as 
there are so many formalities to be gone through 
with. It is most inconvenient when people die 
abroad. Will you go out with me, my dear, or 
will you stay here?" 

"I will stay here, I think," replied Cyntra. Her 
voice was almost inaudible. 

"That is much better. I will send for a cab, 
and I will ask the landlady about boarding-schools. 
In fact, I know some English people in Brussels 
who could tell me all I want to know. I suppose 
it would not be quite the thing to go and see them, 
under the circumstances, but they will come here 
if I send a note. I want to do the right thing for 
you, Cyntra. I have a horror of a poor school 
where you might not be treated properly. Now, 
my dear, don't cry so. It really makes me nerv- 
ous to see you cry like that. It isn't right, you 
know. It really isn't. Oh, here is Jenkins 1 Jen- 
kins, just give me Miss Waring's measurements. 
I will get her a black suit and a hat and some 
gloves. And I will give them to you, Cyntra. 
You needn't worry about how much they will cost, 
for they will be a gift. Now, I think you ought 
to stop crying after that, don't you?" 
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In a little while she was gone, and Jenkins, too, 
had left the room, for she had much to do In pack- 
ing her dear mistress's things and making ready 
to leave Brussels. Cyntra, who had controlled 
her sobs by a violent effort, was now unable to 
cry at all. She stood by the window, looking out, 
but consdous of nothing that she saw. Over and 
over in her brain sounded the words, "School, or 
the States I School or the States 1" They seemed 
to convey no meaning to her, and yet she heard 
them as plainly as though they were being spoken. 
At last, unable to bear the loneliness of the little 
room any longer, she turned from the window and 
went out Into the passage which led to the stairs. 
If only her kind friends of the night before, the 
Ruffords, had still been within reach, how gladly 
she would have gone to them and asked their 
advice, but they were now far on their way to 
Cologne, where they were to pass the night on 
their journey south. She longed for Miss Ruff ord's 
friendly sympathy. After all. If Americans were 
like that, why should she so much dread the plan 
of going to the States? Surely It would be better 
than boarding-school in Brussels I She continued 
slowly to descend the stairs, not knowing exactly 
where she was going, for they had told her not to 
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come to die rooms where her grandmother lay so 
still and silent. At last she found herself at the 
door of the drawing-room. She opened It and 
went in. 

At first she thought the room was empty. With 
a sigh of relief she crossed to the mantelpiece, be- 
neath which a coal fire burned in the grate. The 
doors which led to the salle a manger were closed, 
giving the room an air of being tightly packed and 
over-crowded. She examined the ornaments ar- 
ranged on the mantel shelf, then she turned toward 
the window. Someone sitting almost hidden be- 
hind the heavy curtains, which shut out the little 
daylight there was, threw down the book which 
she was reading. Cyntra, startled by the sound, 
and realizing for the first time that she was not 
alone, turned quickly again and had almost 
reached the door when the person in the window 
rose from the low chair and hurried after her. 
It was the American girl who had arrived at the 
pension with her mother on the evening of Cyn- 
tra's only appearance at dinner. They had scarcely 
seen each other since, for in passing on the dark 
stairs or in the halls, Cyntra, instructed by her 
grandmother, had only bowed coldly in response 
to the other girl's effusive greetings. 
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"For goodness* sake, what's your hurry?" ex- 
claimed the American girl. "I've been dying to 
get to know you, and youVe never given me the 
chance. Come sit down and have a talk. I'm 
bored to death with this horrible weather. It has 
rained ever since we came to Brussels, and, for 
my part, I'm thankful we're going home so soon. 
Why, a rainy day is a rare event in America 1 The 
sun shines nearly all the time, and the sky's as 
blue — ^why, it's as blue as anything you ever saw. 
Say, I'm awfully sorry for you I I heard about 
your grandmother. It's awful to have anyone 
die, isn't it? I never have had, but it would cut 
me up most frightfully. I guess you're all 
knocked out by it, aren't you ? You certainly look 
so. Come over here and sit down, can't you? 
Nobody ever sits in this old rummage shop in the 
morning. Isn't this room the limit? Never did 
I see such an old junk shop. Your name is War- 
ing, isn't it? Well, mine is West, Bertha West, 
and I'd be real pleased if you'd call me Bertha 
right off. What's the use of standing on cere- 
mony?" 

She paused for breath, and perhaps for a reply 
as well, but the latter was not forthcoming. Cjm- 
tra was fascinated by her rapid speech, but com- 
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pletely silenced by it. She allowed herself to be 
drawn to a seat on the sofa, and her face must 
have g^ven encouragement to her new friend, for 
in a moment Bertha began again. 

^^I saw the lady going out who came this morn- 
ing with a man. I guess they're your unde and 
aunt. I heard they had come. They're regular 
swells, aren't they? The kind you read about in 
novels. I adore novels, don't you? I read them 
all the time, and I like them when they're about 
sodety life, and the people have titles. That's 
the reason I like English novels. You know 
there's never anything but plain Misters and 
Missuses and Misses in American books. I sup- 
pose you'll marry a title yourself some day, ^on't 
you?" 

^'Oh, I hardly think so I" said Cyntra, spealdng 
for the first time. "I — I really don't know." 

"Well, I don't suppose you could know now 
who you are going to marry," said Miss West 
with much composure. "Unless it's all arranged 
by your family already. I myself intend to marry 
a title. We've got lots of money, only mother 
won't spend enough to suit me, and that's why 
we are in this poky pension instead of one of the 
big hotels, and because she likes quiet. But what 
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are you going to do ? I suppose you'll be leaving 
Brussels and going back to England with your 
grand relations. Is it true that you have a father 
in America?" 

"Yes," said Cjrntra. 

"It's awfully romantic, isn't it? It's just like 
a book. I should think you'd be dying to come 
over and visit your family. Don't you want to, 
dreadfully?" 

"No, I do not." 

"You don't? WeU, if that isn't the limit 1 
Where do they live?" 

"In New York." 

"Why, that's where we live 1 And those Ruf- 
fords that left this morning live there, too. Aw- 
fully nice place it is too. That's the place for 
me. I can tell you, they make things hum in little 
old New York I" 

Again she paused, this time to allow her 
thoughts to dwell on her native land. Cyntra 
looked at her. She saw a face that was kind, and 
very pretty in spite of its lack of refinement or 
gende breeding. There was no denying that her 
new friend was — ^not like Miss Rufford. She had 
a great deal of fair hair, elaborately curled and 
arranged. Her eyes were of a rather pale China 
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blue, and they had the hard look of glazed por- 
celain. Her nose was small and turned up and 
her wide mouth showed her excellent teeth as she 
talked. Her face was pale, and she looked older 
than sixteen, probably because of her hair. She 
was certainly common looking, but she was also 
kind in spite of the hard blue eyes, which grew 
softer in expression when she smiled. 

"Say, are you going back to England?" she 
asked. 

"I — I don't know. I may be placed at school 
here. Of course, I am to go home to — to my 
grandmother's — " Cyntra stopped, unable to say 
the sad word. 

"To the funeral, of course," finished Miss West. 
"And then come back here to school 1 Horrors 1 
I couldn't stand that. I simply wouldn't do it. 
Why, you'll die of homesickness. They say it 
rains pretty much all winter here. Why don't 
you go to your father? If your uncle and aunt 
don't want you to go to him, why don't you run 
away? I would. You can go over with us if 
you like. We go to Antwerp tomorrow, and sail 
the next day. It would be lots of fun to plan it. 
Just like an elopement, only without the manl 
I always thought it would be fascinating to elope. 
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I'll help you. You can leave a note for your 
aunt. Oh, do I It would be lots of fun." 

"But they wouldn't mind my going 1" said Cyn- 
tra. "They'd be jolly well pleased if I did." 

"Oh, if that isn't awfully English 1 'Jolly weU 
pleased' I I must remember that and get it off 
on somebody when I get home. But if they would 
be jolly well pleased to have you go, I can't see 
why you don't do itl You'd like America, and it 
isn't as if you hadn't people there to go to. But 
maybe your father doesn't want you? Perhaps 
that's the reason you don't go." 

"Oh, no, it isn't 1 My father does want me. 
He wrote before we ever left England, begging 
me to come." 

"WeU, I never 1" exclaimed Bertha West. "I 
thought, of course, there was some reason like 
that for your not going. Well, then, there would 
be no sense in planning to elope, would there? But 
why don't you go with us anyhow ? You couldn't 
go alone, and there aren't many Americans going 
back now. Most of them have gone, or are stay- 
ing over here for the winter. You'd better take 
the chance of having somebody to go with. You 
can share my stateroom. Mother and I each have 
one. Say, you ask your uncle's permission to go I 
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See what he says. It would be a million times nicer 
than staying here at boarding-school/' 

They talked for some time, and Cyntra, in spite 
of her prejudices, gradually became more and 
more interested in what she would find on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Perhaps, after all, she 
had better follow her new friend's advice. The 
chief difficulty in the way was not the fear of any 
opposition to the plan from her relatives, but 
the fact that if she sailed with the Wests she would 
not be present at her grandmother's funeral. To 
Bertha West this seemed of trifling importance, 
but to Cyntra it was very different. They sat to- 
gether on the sofa for nearly an hour, and then 
the door of the drawing-room was pushed open 
and Bertha's mother came in. 

"Oh, Bertha dear, here you are I I am sorry to 
interrupt you, my dear, but I really think you 
ought to do your packing. You know the trunks 
start tonight and " 

"Oh, for goodness' sake don't worry about 
those old trunks 1" exclaimed the daughter. "I'm 
not going to do any packing while you're up there. 
If you'll come down here I'll go up and pack, but 
I can't stand anyone round when I'm packing, can 
you, Cyntra?" 
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The English girl was too much astonished to 
answer. She had risen when the little gray-haired 
lady came in, and stood there while the daughter, 
lolling on the sofa, had addressed her mother in 
these amazing terms. 

"Very well, my dear, I will stay down. Any- 
thing to get you to pack in time. Go right up now, 
there's a dear child." Mrs. West seated herself 
contentedly, and began to read an American news- 
paper which she had in her hand. 

"Come along, Cyntra, and see if you can't push 
it through," said Bertha. She did not ask her 
mother if it would be agreeable to have a stranger 
join their party. Cyntra turned and curtsied pret- 
tily to Mrs. West. "Well, I never 1" exclaimed 
Bertha. "If you aren't the kidl" Then she slip- 
ped her arm through Cyntra's and led her from 
the room. 

In the hall they met Sir Herbert Escott, and 
just at that moment the front door was opened by 
the maid and Lady Escott came in. Bertha West, 
awed for perhaps the first time in her life, dropped 
Cyntra's arm and hurried up the stairs, pausing 
at the top of the first flight to peer down at the 
party of English people. Sir Herbert was a big, 
broad man with a fair mustache, slow of thought 
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and speech; one who had left everything to his 
mother to decide until he met his wife, and was 
now leaving everything to her in the same way. 
Cyntra, with sudden resolution, determined to put 
the question to him at once. There was no time 
to be lost. 

"I — I want to speak to you, please. Uncle Ber- 
tie. Are you going out?" 

"And I wish to speak to you, Bertie. You must 
not go out," said Lady Escott. 

"I was going out, but I can stop a minute," said 
he. 

They all went upstairs, and Bertha fled before 
them. They went into the room that had been 
his mother's sitting-room. The doors were drawn 
together between it and the bedroom. All the 
familiar things had been packed, and the room 
had the desolate aspect of hasty departure. Out- 
side, the rain fell in a steady downpour. 

"I have found a wonderful school for Cyntra," 
said Lady Escott. "Excellent in every way, and 
highly recommended." 

"But, my dearl" said Sir Herbert. "We must 
hear from George Waring first. We can't put 
Cyntra at school until then. For my part — I don't 
like to interfere ^th your plans — but for my 
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part ^" He paused and looked at Cyntra. He 

was really very fond of her. 

''Uncle Bertie," she said in a low voice, and 
then she, too, paused. 

''I can see no reason for all this fuss and hesi- 
tation," said Lady Escott in her abrupt way. 
"Cyntra must do one of three things. Live with 
us, live with her father, or go to boarding-school." 

And then to the astonishment of all, including 
herself, Cyntra suddenly found the courage to 
speak. 

"I can*t live with you. Aunt Irene, for you don*t 
want me. My father does want me. He would 
like to have me come, and — and he is my father. 
Please don't put me at school, for I know he 
wouldn't like it. There are some Americans in 
this house who are going to sail day after tomor- 
row from Antwerp. They — at least the daughter 
— says I can go with them. It seems a good op- 
portunity for me to go over, for I suppose I can't 
go alone, and their home is in New York, too. 
Would you be willing, Uncle Bertie, to have me 
leave here tomorrow with them? I suppose you 
could cable my father and he would meet me. I — 
I think perhaps I had better go." 

"But— but " Sir Herbert could scarcely 
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speak for surprise. "The funeral. My mother's 
funeral I" 

''That can easily be explained if anyone thinks 
it strange," interposed his wife hastily. "It's an 
excellent idea, Bertie, and well worth consider- 
ing. People going directly from here and all. No 
necessity for arranging to meet, everything man- 
aged so simply and easily. By all means let her 
do it." 

"My mother would be shocked at the ideal" 
said Sir Herbert. "She was very particular about 
funerals." \ i 

"Oh, I know she was 1" exclaimed Cyntra, now 
almost crying again. "I shouldn't want to hurt her 
feelings." 

"If you will excuse me for plain speaking," said 
Lady Escott, "I will say that I think this is non- 
sense. Cyntra means no disrespect. It is simply 
a matter of necessity. She must be sent to her 
father. As you both say, it is the proper place 
for her. She is penniless, and to educate her here 
would cost more than you can afford, Bertie. And 
besides that, her father wishes her to come. Here 
is a fine opportunity for her to go safely and com- 
fortably." 

"But the people she is to go with I" said Sir 
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Herbert, "We don't know them. I never saw 
them in my life. How do we know that they 
are the right kind of people for my niece to 
travel with? I shall not give my consent until I 
have found out something about them. I don't 
like the plan at all. I think Cyntra should go 
home with us, attend the funeral properly, and 
later perhaps suitable arrangements can be made 
for her to go to the States." 

Lady Escott's mouth settled into lines of firm- 
ness. "You are quite right, Bertie," she said, 
with the self-control that is irritatingly visible. 
"Leave it to me, and I will find out who they are, 
and whether they are to be trusted." And she 
at once went down to interview Mrs. Cole. 

"Tell mc, my dear," said Sir Herbert kindly, 
as soon as he and Cyntra were alone together, 
"how do you really feel about going? Your 
father wants you, I know. I always liked George 
Waring, although my mother didn't. She had 
prejudices, you know I" 

"I think I ought to go, dear Uncle Bertie. My 
aunt — my aunt — she's very kind of course, Uncle 
Bertie, but she's not — oh, I can't explain it She 
wants me to go to boarding-school and I think 
my father would rather I'd come to him, you 
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know, and really it seems as though I ought. And 
this Bertha West is most awfully kind, Unde 
Bertie. She is a little different to my cousins and 
the English girls I know, but I think she is very 
kind, Uncle Bertie, and her mother is very nice, 
I think. And if you don't think if would be too 
disrespectful to my grandmother — it makes me 
feel terrible to leave her — ^but — ^but ^" 

"There, my dear, don't cry. I'll tell you what 
we'll do. We'll cable to your father and ask him 
what he thinks. We'll lay the case before him." 

"Indeed, my dear Bertie, you'll notl" said Lady 
Escott, coming in as he said this. "All that would 
cost you several guineas. I have found out all 
about these people. Mrs. Cole says they were 
sent here by some people I know. It is quite all 
right. And now we must see them and make the 
arrangements. When all is settled, you can cable 
Mr. Waring that Cyntra is coming." 



CHAPTER VI 

CYNTRA ARRIVES IN NEW YORK 

THE next morning a strange, new life be- 
gan for Cyntra. Her uncle and aunt, 
accompanied by the almost heart-broken 
Jenkins, left Brussels very early, and an hour 
or two later Cyntra drove to the station to take 
the train for Antwerp with her new friends. She 
already liked Mrs. West, and the little American 
lady with the kind face and gentle manner had 
made a favorable impression upon the Escotts. 
They — or rather, Lady Escott — had pronounced 
her *'a very good sort," and any odd lapses of 
speech they put down to her being an American. 
That also accounted for the crude behavior of 
the daughter. *'In the States," girls of that age 
were always "forward," according to Lady Es- 
cott. 

So the unde and aunt bade Cyntra an affection- 
ate but none the less relieved farewell, and de- 
parted for England with the comfortable sensa- 
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don which comes from doing all that one con- 
siders is necessary, and Cyntra was left to meet 
alone the new experiences which were fast crowd- 
ing upon her. And she, until now so shy and re- 
served, so childlike in all her ways, was in a 
strange state of half-unrealized change and 
growth. Something — some strange conscience- 
like voice within, pointed out to her that the old 
world and the old life were now being left be- 
hind, and the old Cyntra must be left there too. 
With a dim desire to look the new part, she put 
up her hair that morning. She had always worn 
it down, but now she coiled it in a knot just above 
her neck. Her black dress, worn for the first 
time, completed the transformation. She was a 
new being. 

Bertha West highly approved of the change. 
"Now you look something like I" said she. "It 
really was too ridiculous for a girl of your age to 
dress like a little kid. Your aunt got real nice 
things for you, didn't she? You'll need some- 
thing or other to wear in the evening on the ship. 
Got anything? If you haven't we'll stop and get 
it on our way to the train.'* 

"Oh, I'm sorry," said Cyntra, "but— but ^" 

She did not like to say to this stranger that she 
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had no money to buy a dress, but it was the case. 
Her uncle had paid for her passage and provided 
her with a small extra sum for necessary expenses, 
but that was all. But Bertha felt no such hesi- 
tation, and besides, she considered herself already 
an intimate friend. 

"I bet you haven't got the money 1 Now, why 
don't you say so right out? I'm sure we know 
each other well enough to say anything. I'll lend 
you the money. I've got heaps, and you can pay 
me back when you get to your father. He'll be 
so glad to see you he'll pay anything. I always 
run up the biggest bills I can manage when I've 
been away, and Popper pays 'em without turn- 
ing a hair, he's so glad to get me home again. I 
know how to manage Popper very neatly, and I 
advise you to do the same with your dad." 

But Cyntra was firm. She did not intend to ar- 
rive at her father's house in debt. So they finally 
made a compromise. Cyntra would wear one of 
her simple white frocks in the evening to please 
Bertha, and Bertha was obliged to be satisfied. 

To Cyntra, what she wore made very little dif- 
ference. She could scarcely endure the change in 
her life and circumstances. That she was not 
able to go home and be with the family of her 
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dear grandmother, and join In paying the last 
tribute to her, was a bitter grief. The day in 
Antwerp added to the seeming unreality of her ex- 
istence. Surely she was in a dream from which 
she would shortly awaken, to find herself once 
more at Escott House, far from the strangers who 
now peopled her dream. She walked about Ant- 
werp with Mrs. West and Bertha, looking with 
them at the quaint sights of the old city, but con- 
scious at the time of little that she saw. After- 
ward the scene recurred to her memory and she 
saw in looking back the wonderful Cathedral, with 
the Place Verte in front of it, across which the 
people walked on their way from one narrow 
thoroughfare to another. All sorts of vehicles 
thronged the streets, some drawn by huge Flemish 
horses, others by dogs harnessed beneath. They 
went to the museum of printing, and to see the 
pictures in the old churches. They walked on 
the protnenoirs, and saw the big ship which was 
to take them across the sea ; they went to the old 
castle of the Steen where the Spanish Inquisition 
was held in the Sixteenth Century, but which was 
now a museum. They walked miles, and drove in 
trams and fiacres. The day seemed a jumble of 
strange sights which Cyntra watched with unin- 
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terested eyes and an aching heart And at last 
night came and she was alone. She knew she 
should not be alone again until she reached the 
States, and what then? What should she find 
there ? What would it be like ? She did not know. 
She prayed that night that God would take care 
of her and that her father would be kmd. She 
hoped that her unde would not forget, in all 
that he had to do, to cable to her father. ^^Oh, 
please don't let him forget, and please let my 
father be kind I'' she prayed. 

It was twelve days later, and the voyage was 
nearly over. There had been storm and fog 
nearly all the way. Now the Finland was steam- 
ing up New York Harbor beneath a sky of bril- 
liant blue and in the clear sunlight of a fine De- 
cember day. It seemed peculiarly dazzling after 
the many weeks of rain in Brussels and the dark, 
tempestuous voyage. Cyntra and Bertha stood 
together on the upper deck while Mrs. West re- 
mained below to see that their belongings were 
looked after by the stewards. The passengers, 
dressed in land clothes, looked oddly unfamiliar, 
and Bertha critidzed their appearance with a free 
tongue. Cyntra, at her side, was silent as she f re- 
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quently was. Bertha often had found her quite 
unresponsive, but she put It down to her being 
English, and thought nothing of it. She talked 
on, just the same. 

^Tor goodness' sake, do look at that Miss 
Grant I If she Isn't the limit I My dear, what a 
hat I And there's Mrs. Johnson, flirting with the 
doctor as usual. And, oh, Cyntral Gracious, 
Cyntra I Do look at those Simpsons over there — 
Cyntra, you're not seeing any of the sights, just 
staring at old Liberty. You can come down any 
day and see her, from a ferryboat, or one of the 
bridges." 

"It's all so wonderful," murmured Cyntra, half 
to herself. "See the white caps and the gulls I 
And it is all so bright and shining. And — and — 
is that really New York?" 

"Yes, with Brooklyn over there. It's nice to 
get back, after all. I shall be quite contented to 
stay at home for awhile, even though I do have 
to go to school. I do wonder if your father will 
be waiting on the dock. If he isn't, you'll just 
have to go up to our house with us and stay with 
us till we find your family. You needn't worry, 
Cyntra. We'd be awfully glad to have you." 

"Thank you, Bertha." It was all she could say, 
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for she was afraid she should cry. The tears 
seemed so very near. It was all so beautiful, and 
the beauty gave her a strange thrill. The air held 
a subtle sense of invigoration which she could 
scarcely bear. And then there was the uncertainty 
about her father. Suppose — ^just suppose he had 
not come to meet herl And then, very soon, they 
drew near the dock with the sea of upturned faces ; 
it seemed as if a thousand persons must have gath- 
ered to watch their approach. Was her father's 
one of those faces? And how was she to know 
him or he to know her if he was there? 

The ship was made fast, the gangplank was 
thrown across, the passengers began to disembark. 
Cyntra followed her friends up over the narrow 
passageway, and in a moment the steamer which 
had been her home for twelve long days was left 
behind forever, and once more she was on dry 
land. There were greetings all about her, and 
glad signs of welcome. A small, slight, elderly 
man stepped eagerly forward and was kissed by 
Mrs. West and Bertha, and introduced by the lat- 
ter to Cjmtra as her dear old dad. The case was 
hurriedly explained to him, and they all looked 
about for someone waiting who might prove to 
be Mr. Waring, but no such person was to be 
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seen. Mr. West made inquiries of the officials, 
and afterward went on board the Finland to see 
if by any possibility Mr. Waring had gone to 
question the officers, but he was not there. The 
other passengers, having passed through the Cus- 
tom House, gradually dispersed, until finally none 
were left on the wharf but Cyntra and her friends. 
It was now established beyond a doubt that no 
one had come to meet her. 

Mr. West was as kind as his wife and daughter. 
"Don't you worry," said he; "we're going right 
home and you can go with us. I know who your 
father is. George Waring, the author, I suppose. 
I know of him, though I've never happened to 
meet him. Don't you worry, my dear young lady. 
We'll get you home all right, and meantime Ber- 
tha here will be glad to have you with us. She 
likes company. You can stay right on with us, 
can't she, Maria?" he added, turning to his wife. 

They all united in their cordial invitation. 

"You are so very kindl" exclaimed Cyntra 
gratefully. "I didn't know there could be such 
kind people 1" 

"Why, we haven't done a thing 1" said Bertha. 
"It's real fun having you, and if it wasn't that 
you're so crazy to get to your father that you 
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wouldn't be satisfied, Fd be glad enough if he 
never turned up at all. You could just stay on 
with us and go to school with me. Say, Ma, let's 
keep her if her people don't show up 1 I shouldn't 
mind school half as much if Cyntra lived with us 
and went with me. Wouldn't it be fun, though 1" 
They left the Custom House and entered a 
handsome motor car which was waiting for them, 
and presently they were threading their way 
through the crowded downtown streets of New 
York. To Cyntra it again seemed like a strange 
dream from which she would presently awaken, 
just as it had seemed in Antwerp. The sun shone 
from a brilliant blue sky. People walked briskly, 
for the air was sharp and frosty and a cold wind 
blew bits of straw and paper about the streets. 
Soon the car had left the neighborhood of docks 
and warehouses and had turned into a wide thor- 
oughfare, lined on both sides with buildings. 
There were houses, shops, churches, and at inter- 
vals they crossed other broad streets, also filled 
with carriages, automobiles, delivery wagons, and 
above all, with people. And all seemed to be hur- 
rying, hurrying somewhere, no one knew whence 
or whither, but each intent upon the business which 
apparently would allow of no delay. 
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"What crowds of people !" said Cyntra, gazing 
from the window. "It is as crowded as Mon- 
tagne de la Cour — and they are the same kind, 
aren't they?" 

"How do you mean, *the same kind'?" asked 
Bertha. 

"They're not at all wild looking. I haven't 
seen a single Indian." 

For answer Bertha laughed long and loud. 
"You really didn't really think there were any? 
You couldn't have thought so, Cyntra 1 You really 
couldn't have been such an innocent 1" 

"That boy told mc so— and of course I believed 
him." 

"He was only joking. He probably didn't sup- 
pose for a minute that he was taking you in. Oh, 
my word 1 as you English people say — ^to think of 
your expecting to meet an Indian on Fifth Ave- 
nue I If that isn't the limit 1" 

Cyntra bore her laughter good-naturedly but 
secretly she felt very much embarrassed. She 
was glad, however, that if she had to make the 
mistake at all she did it in conversation with the 
Wests rather than her own family. She felt quite 
at home with them now, and more than ever dis- 
turbed at the thought of meeting strangers who 
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were at the same time her nearest of kin. It was 
very odd that her father had not met her. Either 
he knew nothing of her coming or he was per- 
fectly indifferent to it. Cyntra forgot the missing 
Indians as she pondered the more important ques- 
tion. Knowing her uncle as she did she thought 
that he might have forgotten his pronfiise to cable 
her father, for his mind was full of the absorbing 
affairs connected with his mother. On the other 
hand, Lady Escott was extremely particular about 
all such things and would be sure to remind him. 
In that case it simply meant that her American 
relatives were in no haste to welcome her. Per- 
haps they had not liked it because she had not 
come when they invited her and were now unwill- 
ing to receive her. 

"It would be strange," thought Cyntra, "and 
yet Americans are strange. The Wests are so 
kind, and yet they are a little odd. I try to like 
them the way they seem to like me, but — ^but — I 
suppose it is because I am not accustomed yet to 
Americans that they seem so very odd 1 I suppose 
my stepmother and my half-sisters and brother 
will be very much like them, and perhaps my 
father talks like Mr. West. I shall have to grow 
accustomed to Americans. Perhaps I shall get 
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used to them all. I must try not to show how very 
odd I think them/' 

In the meantime the car had left Fifth Avenue 
and was now rolling smoothly over the asphalt 
pavement of a very wide street lined with large, 
handsome houses, and it stopped finally before one 
of the largest and handsomest. It was so large 
that Cyntra thought it might possibly be a hotel 
until, when they had ascended the imposing flight 
of steps, Mr. West opened the front door with a 
key, and said, "Welcome home I I'm glad to get 
you back." They entered with an air of posses- 
sion which proved it to be their own house. There 
was a broad hall with great rooms on either side, 
all of which were brilliantly lighted, for the short 
December day was already fading into night. 
Through the open doors Cyntra saw pictures and 
statues and dazzling chandeliers in one room, 
and in another were tall bookcases reaching to 
the ceiling and more chandeliers. She had never 
in her life been in such a house. She felt op- 
pressed by its magnificence. She was afraid, if 
her father lived in one like it, that she should 
never grow accustomed to it. 

"My, but it's great to be home again I" cried 
Bertha. "Don't I love dear little old New York I 
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There's no place like it. Brussels and London 
and even Paris can't hold a candle to it. Won't 
it be fun, though, unpacking and fixing all the 
things we've brought home 1 Say, Cyntra, I wish 
you wouldn't tell your people yet you've come. 
Just stay on here with us a while, and we can 
sneak over to wherever they live and find out what 
they're like without their knowing a thing about 
It." 

"Oh, I couldn't 1" exclaimed Cyntra. "It really 
wouldn't do, you know. But perhaps we can see 
each other often, Bertha." 

"I'm not so sure of that. There are lots of 
different sets in New York, and lots of things 
doing. Ever so many schools, too, so I don't sup- 
pose there's much chance of our going to the same 
one. I go to the most expensive one in the city. 
It's awfully fashionable, so I'm getting to know 
very nice girls. It's hardly likely you'd be going 
to it, unless your father is very rich. Now, I'll 
show you the house. This is the parlor. Isn't it 
grand?" 

She displayed with some pride the great room 
on their right as they entered the house, filled with 
pit furniture, cabinets of bric-a-brac, tables, and 
the walls covered with paintings in heavy gilt 
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frames. *Topper*s a collector," she said. "All 
the picture dealers are after him. It's his hobby. 
Ma doesn't care, but I think it's fine. He must 
have some pretty fine pictures, for he always takes 
their advice. He says himself he doesn't know 
enough to decide, and they're very kind about it" 

"I shall be pleased to show them to you," said 
Mr. West, rubbing his hands together as he stood 
in the doorway. Innumerable electric lights had 
been turned on and the room was ablaze. 

"Would you enjoy looking at them now, or 
would you rather have me telephone at once to 
your father?" 

"Oh, please, Mr. West, if you don't mind, I 
think my father should be told that I've come 1" 
said Cyntra. Her voice shook with nervous sus- 
pense. She felt that she could scarcely bear the 
waiting and the uncertainty another minute, and 
yet she did not wish to offend the kind little man. 
"I might come again and see the pictures," she 
added. 

"Certainly I Certainly I Of course you shall, 
whenever you like. Now I'll look him up in the 
telephone book. George Waring, isn't it? Have 
you got his address?" 

Cyntra told him that her father lived on Lex- 
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ington Avenue. Mr. West ran his finger down the 
column in the telephone book. 

"Here he is 1" he exclaimed, and proceeded to 
call up a number. "A good long journey from 
here," he said as he waited. "Over on the east 
side, and very far downtown. Hullo ! Mr. War- 
ing there? Mr. George Waring? Yes, sir, you're 
the one I want, sir. This is Mr. West — ^James P. 
West, of West Brothers and Green, wholesale 
buttons. You probably don't know me, sir, but 
I've got a piece of news for you. Your daughter is 
here at my house. Your daughter, sirl — ^What? 
' — I don't quite catch what you say — Oh, I think 
sol In fact I'm quite sure of it. — I know you 
quite well by reputation, Mr. Waring. What? — 
some mistake? — Oh, I think not. Her name? — 
Cyntra, from Brussels — ^no, Dorking, Surrey, she 
says. She came over with my wife and daughter, 
sailing from Antwerp. They arrived today. — 
Yes, sir, today — ^Yes, I met them, and she is now 
with ^s at my house. We looked for you at the 
wharf — ^What? — oh, yes, yesl I say, she rather 
expected you to be there to meet her, but as you 
were not, we brought her on and she is here at 
my house. — She and my daughter are great pals. 
«— All right, sir I All right I She'll be glad to see 
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you. Good-byl — ^He's coming right up to get 
you," said Mr. West, hanging up the receiver. 
"He's plainly amazed. Evidently didn^t know 
you were coming, and could scarcely take it in.*' 

"Did he— did he—" faltered Cyntra, "could 
you tell if he — ^he seemed pleased?" 

"Well, now, my dear, he didn't say," said 
honest Mr. West. "But I guess he is, all the 
same. What father wouldn't be? But he was 
plumb surprised, and that's the truth. But he'll 
be here soon, and then you will see for yourself." 

"Come on up," said Bertha. "I want to show 
you the house." 

Cyntra followed with unseeing eyes. In a few 
minutes her father would be there ! She stood in 
the midst of tasteless grandeur as one room after 
another was displayed to her. In the dining-room 
the table was being arranged for dinner and there 
seemed to be an immense quantity of silver. In 
the library there were rows and rows of books in 
fine bindings. In the bedrooms there were won- 
derful mirrors and quantities of cretonne. All was 
dazzling and bright, but it made no impression 
upon her. And then after a half hour of this she 
heard a puffing motor come to the door and stop. 
She went into the hall and stood there listening. 
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The bell sounded through the house, the clean, 
dear whirl of an electric bell. The door was 
opened and a man's step came into the hall below. 
She went down the stairs. 



CHAPTER VII 

HER FATHER 

SHE went down the broad stairs, which were 
so thickly carpeted that her footsteps made 
no sound. She moved slowly along the 
hall to the door of the drawing-room. She could 
scarcely drag herself along. Where was her 
father? Could he not even come into the hall to 
meet her? Perhaps after all he was not glad to 
have her come I She entered the room, still blaz- 
ing with light. A man, sitting with his back toward 
the door, did not stir, for as there was not the 
slightest noise he did not know she was there. 
She moved toward him and when she was near 
enough she put out her hand and timidly touched 
his shoulder. It seemed easier to do this than to 
speak, and indeed she had for the moment lost 
her voice. The man started and sprang to his 
feet. Cyntra shrank back. 

"Are you — are you my father? Who are you, 
please ?'* 
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For it was a very young man who stood before 
her — one who could not possibly be her father, for 
he did not look more than twenty. His light hair 
shone like gold in the bright glare of the room, 
his blue eyes were full of fun, his face was red 
with his effort to keep from* laughing aloud, his 
voice shook from the same cause as he bowed 
with his best manner and murmured good evening. 

"Who are you, please?" asked Cyntra again. 
**I am expecting my father whom I have not seen 
for a very long time. May I ask your name?" 

As she stood there in her black dress, looking so 
unlike an American girl, and putting the question 
in her English way, the young man thought he 
had never seen anything quite so pretty. He be- 
gan to feel a little ashamed of his joke. He wished 
that he had not been quite so ready to accept the 
other fellows' bet. 

"My name is George Waring." 

"Why, that's my father's name 1" said Cyntra, 
growing more and more puzzled. 

"So I understand, and the gentleman who tele- 
phoned seemed to think I was the one he wanted, 
and — rather insisted that I was your father and I 
must come and see you, and just for the fun of it, 
don't you know, and the other fellows rather per- 
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suaded me into It, so I took a taxi — and — well— • 
I*m awfully sorry — oh, I say, please don't cryl'* 

A new voice came into the conversation. Bertha 
West entered the room. The young man's back 
was toward the door. "Cyntra please introduce 
me to your father 1 I'm dying to meet him. Why, 
Cyntra, is that your fatherf'^ Bertha's voice rose 
high and shrill with amazement. 

"No, it isn't 1 I don't understand. Why are 
you laughing. Bertha? Why do you 'Americans 
laugh at everything? Is it funny to you that I 
cannot find my father?" 

"Oh, it's not that, Cyntra I If you don't see the 
joke I can't explain, but you see it, don't you?" 
she added, turning to the young man. "I came in 
expecting to find an elderly gentleman and — and 
— oh, who are you, please?" 

"My name is George L. Waring, Junior. I 
suppose you are looking for George Waring, the 
author." 

"Just so," said Mr. West, who entered unper- 
ceived by the others. "Just so. Is he your 
father?" 

"No, sir. My father is a banker. But we live 
on Lexington Avenue, too, and mistakes are con- 
stantly being made. The truth is we are bored to 
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death with being called up and asked about stories 
and articles and things. When you telephoned I 
was there with some friends, and you were so sure 
that I was the man you panted that I just thought 
I*d get some fun out of it. I*m awfully sorry, 
Miss Waring. I*m sure I beg your pardon most 
sincerely. I know I oughtn't to have done it. If 
there is anything I can do now to make up for it — 
take you down, perhaps. IVe got a taxi out 
diere." 

"Not at all 1 YouVe done enough for one even- 
ing, young man," said Mr. West severely. "FU 
take Miss Waring down myself. I think we won't 
trust to telephoning any more. We may run 
across still another George Waring if we do. Fm 
anxious now to find the right one." 

"Then periiaps Fd better be going," said the 
owner of the name who was with them. His hand- 
some face was scarlet now with embarrassment. 
He bowed in a general way and moved toward 
the door. Bertha was standing near it. 

"Don't be too much cast down 1" she said in a 
low voice. "Popper's mad now but he'll soon get 
over it — and it was funny 1" 

"Bertha 1" said Mr. West, still in a voice of 
severity. He seldom used it to her, and it had 
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Its effect. She dared not say any more, but she 
gave the young man a glance and he, with a 
muffled "good evening," left the room, and in a 
moment the front door had closed behind him. 

"Humph 1" said Mr. West. "If that is the 
present day idea of a joke. Bertha, I must say I 
prefer the kind that were in fashion when I was 
young." 

"Oh, now. Popper, you needn't take it so seri- 
ously I Nor you either, Cjmtra. We're going to 
find your father some time. What's the use of 
doing anything more about it tonight? You just 
settle down here, and tomorrow we'll look up your 
people." 

"Oh, please, let me go tonight 1" pleaded Cyn- 
tra. "I don't want to seem rude, and I wish I 
could stay, but really, I think it would be better 
for me to find them tonight. Could I not take a 
cab and drive to the address? Need I give ycjii 
any other trouble?" 

"It's no trouble at all, my dear young lady," 
said Mr. West. "We'll send for the car now, 
and go at once." And very soon Cyntra had said 
good-by to Mrs. West and Bertha, and, accom- 
panied by Mr. West, was on her way downtown. 

They drove through miles of streets, brilliantly 
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lighted and filled with other vehicles that showed 
bright gleaming lights. High in the air were 
flashing signs which caught the eye as they ap- 
peared and disappeared. Cyntra, unaccustomed 
to any city at night, felt that New York was one 
great glare of electricity. She said nothing, and 
Mr. West, after making one or two attempts at 
conversation, was also silent. At last they turned 
into quieter streets, and finally stopped before a 
large building, and the man who sat beside the 
chauffeur jumped out and came to the door. 

"You need not ring, William," said Mr. West, 
"m go in myself." 

They stepped out upon the sidewalk and Cyntra 
glanced up at the vast building. "It's larger even 
than your house 1" she murmured. 

"Flats 1" said Mr. West. "It's an apartment 
house." 

They found an array of bells and tubes and 
letter boxes inside the door, each box bearing a 
card which set forth the name of the resident of 
the apartment. Mr. West seemed to know just 
what to do. He pressed a button and put his ear 
to the tube, then his mouth. Cyntra watched and 
listened to him with breathless interest. 

"Does Mr. George Waring, the author, live 
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here ? The author ? You're sure he's the author? 
Mr. West, and his daughter Cyntra. Mr. West, 
I say, and his daughter Cyntra. Fourth floor? 
AU right We'U come up." 

They trudged up three long flights of stairs. 
There was no elevator. The man followed, bear- 
ing Cyntra's bag and other things. At last they 
reached the fourth floor. A door facing the 
stairs had a card tacked upon it bearing the name 
"George Waring." 

"Well, I guess we've found him this time," said 
Mr. West, rather breathless from his long climb. 
He pressed the electric bell. In a moment the 
door was opened by a girl of about thirteen. She 
had dark hair and eyes and an elderly face. Two 
other children were in the passage-way behind 
her. 

"Does Mr. George Waring, the author, live 
here?" 

"Yes, he's my father." 

"Good! And have you a sister Cyntra?" 

"Yes, but she doesn't live here. She's English 
and she lives in Brussels now." 

"No, she doesn't, my dear. Here she is I Now, 
Miss Cyntra, I'll leave you. Good-night I Don't 
say a word. Glad to do it, glad to do it, my dear. 
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You know I have a daughter myself. I think 
perhaps you'd rather meet them without me, 
wouldn't you? You can let us hear from you 
tomorrow." 

He gently pushed her inside the door and mo- 
tioned to his man to place her things within on 
the floor of the passage-way. Then he turned 
and hastened down the stairs. He had thought it 
all out on their way to the house, and had decided 
upon this as the kindest manner of doing it. 
"She'd rather not have a stranger present when 
she first meets her father," he had said to himself. 
"She's that sort. I — I'd like to see him, though. 
I will in a day or two. I'd like to know what 
sort of a fellow the father is 1" 

In the meantime Cyntra stood motionless for a 
minute. The large, inquiring eyes of the girl 
who had opened the door were fastened upon her. 
The children who had watched from a distance 
drew nearer, also staring. 

"Is my father at home?" asked Cyntra. 

"I don't know what you mean," said the girl, 
"He is my father 1" 

"What's the trouble, Juliet?" asked a man's 
voice. "Somebody want me ?" 

A door stood open at the further end of the 
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hall, and Cyntra could see a part of the room 
beyond. In a moment a man's figure stood in the 
doorway. She moved slowly toward it, passing 
the children and the other doors which opened 
upon the passage-way. In one of them stood a 
woman, but she did not glance at her, nor even 
notice that she was there. She was looking at the 
man in the doorway. He was of slight figure, not 
very tall, and with dark hair and dark, bright 
eyes. His face was thin and intellectual, for his 
forehead was broad and his eyes were full of 
spirit. They were extraordinary eyes, and were 
fastened steadily upon the girl with a look of 
wonder. He was completely puzzled. 

"Good evening," he said courteously. "Did 
you wish to see me?" 

"Yes, I do. You are — I am Tell me, 

please, are you really Mr. George Waring, the 
author? There is no mistake?" 

His quick ear caught a note in her voice that 
had once been dear and familiar to him. He 
straightened himself. His own voice shook 
slightly. Who was the young girl with the English 
intonation? "Yes," he said, "I am really George 
Waring, the author. And I have a daughter 
named Cyntra 1" 
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"I am Cyntra I Father, I am Cyntra 1" 

"Oh, my dear I" And then his arms were about 
her and she knew that she had at last reached 
home. 

They all gathered around her and plied her 
with questions. When had she come ? Why had 
she not let them know? Whom had she come 
with? They led her into the shabby living- 
room, and she tried to answer them, but in 
a moment she turned to her stepmother. "I'm so 
sorry!" she said. "I — I don't seem able to tell 
you anything. I'm so tired, and I've found you 
at last. I " 

"Poor child 1" said Mrs. Waring. "You're 
worn out! Come into my room and rest." 

She glanced at her husband as she put her arm 
in Cyntra's and led her away. She took her into 
the next room, and closing the doors, took off the 
girl's hat and jacket and made her lie down on 
the bed. "Poor child I" she said again. "Now 
don't try to talk. You shall have your dinner 
in here, and later you can tell us your adven- 
tures." 

"Are you my stepmother?" asked Cyntra pres- 
ently. 

"Yes, I am your mother. You are another 
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daughter whom I have long been wishing to have 
with me," 

There was a silence. Then: "I did not know 
you would be like this. I was afraid it would be 
my aunt Irene over again. And may I call you 
Mamma?" 

"Why, yes, my dearl I should be grieved 
if you did not I" 

"Oh, how comfortable I" sighed Cyntra. "I 
am so very glad to get here 1 And you're not rich, 
are you? My father is really rather poor, isn't 
he?'* 

Mrs. Waring laughed. "He certainly is, I am 
sorry to say I" 

"Oh, don't be sorry I" said Cyntra earnestly. 
"I was so afraid you would be like the Wests. 
This is home. This is so plain and comfortable. 
I am very, very glad you are not rich!" 

In a little while she insisted upon getting up 
and joining the family at dinner. She sat next to 
her father, and the overwhelming sense of rela- 
tionship, the closest relationship in life, was so 
overpowering that at first she could scarcely 
speak, and only with difficulty could she eat. Her 
father and mother talked about all sorts of things 
and tried to divert the attention of the children, 
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but they sat with their eyes fastened upon their 
new sister, evidently primed with questions but 
having been ordered by their father not to ask 
them. The meal was a simple one, and simply 
served. The room was small and was plainly fur- 
nished. There was no outside window in it, but 
one that opened upon a wall. Adjoining the 
dining-room, with heavy curtains in the opening, 
which were drawn aside, was the living-room. 
Cyntra could see an upright piano which stood 
open, and a table covered with books and papers 
and a reading lamp, near a big chair. She saw 
the room without being conscious of it. She was 
dazed, bewildered. This was her father's home, 
and she had come to be a part of it, and yet it was 
so strange that probably she was again dreaming. 
She had often dreamed of reaching her father's 
house since she had known that she was to come to 
America, but it had never been like this. Those 
other times she had awakened and found that she 
was dreaming. Surely she would again. And 
now her dream-father was speaking to her. She 
liked his voice. She hoped that he would really 
be like this when — she awoke 1 He was laughing 
at her. He leaned forward and put his hand on 
her hand. 
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**My dear, it is true I You are really here, and 
we are all very real. You're not dreaming 1" 

Her face lighted up as she turned to him. 
"Why, how did you know what I was thinking? 
I really thought it couldn't be true, but I didn't 
say anything, did I?" 

"Oh, I knew 1" he laughed. 

"He is uncanny at times, Cyntra," said Mrs. 
Waring. "He has a most inconvenient way of 
reading people's thoughts." 

"Some people's," corrected Mr. Waring. "I 
can only read the thoughts of those I love." And 
he smiled at them both. "But now I'm wondering 
how you happen to be here. Lady Escott's refusal 
to allow it was so decided — oh, my dear child, how 
thoughtless of me 1 Your grandmother " 

Cyntra nodded. "Granny died in Brussels, and 
my aunt Irene thought I had better come over at 
once. Uncle Bertie wanted to wait until we had 
heard from you, but the Wests, who were at the 
pension and who are Americans, were sailing in 
two days, and my aunt Irene thought it was a good 
opportunity. But Uncle Bertie promised to cable. 
Did he forget?" 

"No, he didn't. A curious message was deliv- 
ered just before you got here. We couldn't make 
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"Why, that is in the Prayer Bookl" she said, 
plainly amazed. 

"To be sure 1 To be sure 1" he laughed. "We 
have the Prayer Book over here, too, my dear I" 



CHAPTER VIII 

HER FAMILY 

YOUR room is tiny, but at least you will 
have it all to yourself," said Mrs. War- 
ing. Dinner was over and she was show- 
ing the apartment to Cyntra, turning on the light 
and turning it off again as she went from room to 
room. "It is really a good-sized flat, and a light 
one. You can't always get one with so many real 
windows. That is the reason we live so far over, 
and so far downtown, and your father likes it 
over here. It is rather inconvenient for me and 
my work, but I can manage better than he could 
if we were to move." 

Cyntra wondered what she meant by her 
"work," but supposed it to be her housekeeping. 
She had never met anyone quite like her step- 
mother. She was fascinated and yet awed by her. 
Not that there was anything about Mrs. Waring 
to inspire fear, but she was different from anyone 
whom Cyntra had ever known, and for that rea- 
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son the g^rl at first felt shy and embarrassed. 
Mrs. Waring was a woman whom the years had 
taught to encourage cahnness. No new or un- 
expected situation was too much for her to cope 
with, to outward appearance at least. The ar- 
rival of a nearly-grown-up daughter from Eng- 
land did not cause her the least inconvenience. 
A place would be found fof her at once and the 
household affairs would appear to glide along as 
smoothly as ever. 

"This little room has been our guestroom," 
she said, as she opened the door, "but we don't 
often have people staying here, and when we do 
have them after this, we can make some other 
arrangements." 

"There's Aunt Margaret, and there's Cousin 
Grace," put in Juliet, who, with Mildred, had 
followed them about. 

"Oh, well, we can easily fix it when they come," 
said Mrs. Waring. 

"And the desk?" asked Juliet. "Is she to have 
the desk?" 

"Why, Juliet, of course!" 

Juliet said no more, and Cjmtra, absorbed in 
looking at the odd but dainty little room, had not 
noticed the remark, nor the surprised and reprov- 
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ing glance which Juliet's mother had given the 
girl, but Juliet herself was well aware of it. How- 
ever, for once she did not care what her mother 
thought of her, nor how she looked at hen She 
had always longed for a desk in which to keep 
her papers. Juliet was something of a scribbler. 
Her compositions were apt to win high marks, 
and she intended to be an author some day, like 
her father. It was necessary, therefore, to prac- 
tice now the gentle art of writing, and she seized 
every spare moment and every available scrap of 
paper for the purpose. She had more than once 
begged her mother to allow her the use of the 
desk in the guestroom, and had always been re- 
fused, and now this stranger — for she was a 
stranger although a sister — this stranger was to 
have possession of it, and evidently without in 
the least appreciating the value of the thing. In- 
deed she seemed to be taking it as a matter of 
course. That the newcomer was to have a room 
to herself was hard enough for Juliet to bear, for 
she had always longed to be alone, and free from 
the inconvenient and very deep interest which Mil- 
dred took in all of Juliet's affairs, but she had 
always been told that no room could be spared to 
her I And now, not only the room, but the desk I 
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She could bear it no longer, and without even 
saying good-night she crept away to bed half an 
hour before Mildred, and pretended to be sound 
asleep when that young person herself entered the 
room. 

It was decided that Cyntra should not begin 
school until the following Monday, so the next 
morning, which was Friday, Juliet and Mildred 
departed without her. They attended a private 
school which was held in a large house facing 
Gramercy Square and which was therefore not 
very far away. It was known as the Sedgwick 
School and it had been in existence for many 
years, for Mrs. Sedgwick, mother of the Miss 
Sedgwick who was now at its head, had founded 
it. It was governed by methods which were now 
considered somewhat obsolete and old-fashioned, 
but the girls were given a thorough education and 
were taught a few things which are left out at 
more modem seats of learning. Mrs. Waring 
had herself graduated from there, and was glad 
to have her daughters attend the same school. 
The Sedgwicks had always been friends of her 
family, and she knew that a place would be found 
for Cyntra immediately. She would see Miss 
Sedgwick at once. 
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Juliet walked the few blocks which lay between 
the apartment house and Gramercy Square with 
mixed emotions. She had telephoned the news to 
her most intimate friend early that morning, and 
it had evidently been imparted at once to the 
others, for she found all her particular chums 
gathered in a group in the lower hall and await- 
ing her arrival. 

"Well, Juliet 1 Of all things that ever hap- 
pened, for your English sister to come I Why, 
aren't you perfectly thrilled?" exclaimed Dolly 
Trench. 

"Why didn't you tell us before that she was 
coming?" asked Isabel Nugent. "What? You 
didn't know it? You mean to say you didn't 
know she was coming? Well, I never heard of 
such a thing!" 

"Don't you hate giving up being the eldest?" 
asked Clara Clifford. "I should." 

"What is she like?" 

"Is she awfully English?" 

"Exactly how old is she?" 

"Is she pretty?" 

"Is she tall?" 

"Will she be a tearing belle?" 

"Is she called Lady Something?" 
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"Does she dress well? My mother says Eng- 
lish people are rather dowdy compared to us." 

They stood in a close group while Juliet re- 
moved her hat and coat and hung them in their 
accustomed places. 

"She*s awfully pretty," she replied, mentioning 
first what she considered the most important 
attribute. "She has the most wonderful hair I 
ever saw. It is sort of reddish, but — 
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"Red hair?" cried Clara CUfford. "You can't 
mean itl" 

"Oh, not red like Emily Brewster's, of course, 
but kind of browny-reddy, don't you know? And 
the loveliest color in her cheeks, as lovely as 
Rosamond^s complexion, only different. And 
there is something about her that is like father and 
yet she doesn't really look like him. She is per- 
fectly lovely-looking. I'm just crazy for you all 
to meet her. And she's in mourning I Isn't that 
interesting?" 

"In mourning 1" they exclaimed with one ac- 
cord. "Why? Whom is she in mourning for?" 

"For her grandmother. Lady Escott." Juliet 
could scarcely control the quiver of pride in her 
voice. 

"Lady Escott I What a beautiful name 1 Was 
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her grandmother really called *Lady*? Do you 
suppose she was a duchess?'* 

"I shouldn't wonder." 

"Oh, no 1 You're all off 1'* said Clara Clifford. 
She felt that It was time to administer a snub. 
"Juliet's airs" were growing in evidence every 
minute. "Duchesses are never called 'Lady.* 
They're called 'your royal highness,' or something 
like that. They're usually — well, I guess they're 
usually princesses or something. Of course Juliet 
isn't related to a princess 1" 

"Indeed they're not called 'your royal high- 
ness' 1 They're called 'your Grace,' " interposed 
Isabel Nugent. "I know all about it. I have read 
a great many novels where duchesses were the 
heroines. You don't know every single thing in 
the world. Miss Clara Clifford." 

Clara in her turn felt snubbed. But she would 
rise above it. 

"That is of no consequence, anyhow," said she. 
"Who cares what they're called? But I do feel 
awfully sorry for Juliet." 

"Why?" came in another chorus. 

"Oh, because!" was the enigmatic reply. 

"But why?" demanded Juliet. 

"Oh, because I" And just then the bell rang 
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and it was strictly against the rules to say a word 
until eleven o^clock when there was an intermis- 
sion of five minutes. 

All through those two hours, while recitations 
and study were going on, Juliet wondered why 
Clara was sorry for her. She "missed" twice in 
consequence, and lowered her record for the week. 
At eleven o'clock she flew to Clara. 

"Why are you sorry for me, I should like to 
know?" 

"I'm not going to tell you for you would only 
get mad." 

"No, I wouldn't." 

"Yes, you would." 

"I tell you, I wouldn't I I don't mind things." 

"You mind awfully. Well, don't make a fuss. 
I'll tell you at half-past twelve. The bell is going 
to ring now." 

At half-past twelve there was another and a 
longer intermission, for luncheon. Juliet seated 
herself in the usual corner with Clara and her 
other friends, and while they ate their sandwiches 
they heard Clara's reasons for being sorry. 

Cyntra, meantime, was trying to adjust herself 
to her new home. The dream feeling still con- 
tinued. When she opened her eyes that morning 
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she had sat up In bed and looked in astonishment 
for a few minutes at the room in which she found 
herself. Certainly It was very different from any 
in which she had ever before awakened. It was 
small and of an almost circular shape. She did 
not know why, but she learned afterwards that it 
was in a comer of the apartment and made to fill 
in a space. It had therefore five walls. The bed 
in which she had slept was a small iron bed painted 
white. There was a high chest of drawers of a 
reddish wood, and the mirror, which was long and 
narrow and in a white frame, was fastened on 
the door of the closet. A small table served as 
a washstand, and there was one chair with rockers 
and another straight chair. No two articles in 
the room were of the same wood or style. Against 
one of the five walls stood a small black desk of 
the shape known as a ''davenport.*' It had draw- 
ers at the side and a lid which could be lifted. 
She was very glad to have a desk in her room. 
The morning light shone in at the window, but 
when she looked out she could see nothing but 
roofs and chimneys for it was so high above the 
street. The other houses in the neighborhood 
seemed to be much lower. It was such bright 
daylight that she feared that it was very late. 
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At home or in Brussels it would not be as light 
as this until half -past nine, but she found that it 
was only seven o'dodc 

After breakfast, at which her father was far 
more silent than he had been at dinner the night 
before, Cyntra sat with a book while the other 
children, with much bustle and stir, made ready 
for school. Mrs, Waring then seated herself at 
the telephone and gave order after order and 
transacted all sorts of business with di£Ferent per- 
sons, with an ease and rapidity which astonished 
Cyntra. She had seen telephones in public places, 
but she had never lived in the house with one 
before. Juliet had used it that morning, and even 
little George had been quite annoyed because when 
he wanted it his mother was there before him and 
he was obliged to go to school without arrang- 
ing to go skating with another little boy that after- 
noon. Cyntra was sure that she herself would 
never have the courage to use it. 

Her father disappeared immediately after 
breakfast, going, she was told, to a room in an- 
other part of the house where he did his work. 
"He is having a hard time just now," explained 
Mrs. Waring, in between telephone calls. "He 
is at work on a series of short articles that he has 
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been asked to write for a syndicate, and they don't 
go easily. I am afraid he is stuck fast but he 
hasn't said so, and I don't like to ask him. We 
never ask him how his work is going. He tells 
us about it when he feels like it. It; is always 
rather a bad sign, though, when he doesn't say 
anything. Oh, is that Mrs. Hunt? This is Mrs. 
Waring. That wool has come, Mrs. Hunt. You 
can see it whenever you like." And she con- 
tinued to telephone. 

A little later she turned to Cyntra again. *^I go 
to my shop every day at ten o'clock and I am 
there until one. Then I come home for two hours, 
and go back at three. My assistant is there when 
I am not. Didn't you know I had a shop ? But, 
no, how could you know ? Your father has never 
liked my doing it, so naturally he would not have 
written you about it. But I find it quite a good 
thing, Cyntra, and even he is forced to acknowl- 
edge that I have made a success of it. Indeed I 
don't know what we should do without my earn- 
ings I Wools pay better than literature some- 
times I I import English and Scotch yams. I 
began with selling to my friends, and taking or- 
ders by mail, but the business grew so finely that 
now I have a little place on one of the cross 
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streets, very near Fifth Avenue. I had to find an 
assistant for I cannot be there all day long. It 
does not do to neglect one^s family altogether, 
even for dollars and cents 1'* 

"Couldn't I help you?" asked Cyntra. The 
color deepened in her cheeks as she spoke and 
she looked eagerly at her stepmother. Already 
she admired her intensely. She seemed so capable 
and so fine in every way. The fact that she kept 
a shop only increased her admiration. It did not 
seem as strange to her as it might have seemed 
to an American g^rl of the same type. She knew 
that in London great ladies sold gowns and hats 
and did all sorts of things in the way of "trade" 
which had shocked Lady Escott in the dear old 
days now fast fading out of sight. "Couldn't I 
be your assistant, and so save some money? You 
wouldn't have to pay me." 

"That is very sweet of you, Cyntra dear I I 
like you for thinking of it. But I could not allow 
you to do it. For one thing, your father would 
never listen to it, and besides, you must go to 
school. You are too young yet to go into any. 
business of that kind. And besides, it isn't neces- 
sary. Your father and I between us can earn 
enough to support the family and send our chil- 
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dren to good schools. But I like you, dear, for 
offering. You see, we are quite poor. It takes 
so much money merely to get food and lodging 
nowadays, and your father's profession is so un- 
certain. A successful book means an easy year, 
but an unsuccessful one means anxiety over bills 
and fewer new clothes, and other nice things. And 
the school question is so important. I think the 
least we can do for our children is to give them 
a good education, and among decent surroundings. 
I could not bear the idea of sending them to the 
public schools here in this huge city. There is 
too much of the alien element. And I like the 
shop. It is really most interesting, and in spite 
of the added care it is a real relief to my mind.'* 

"I am glad we are not rich," said Cyntra, 
gravely. 

"Gladl But, Cyntra, why? Over here we are 
supposed to think too much of money, and the 
English have the same reputation, too. Tell me 
why you are glad?" 

"Because I like this place for home better than 
the Wests' house. It seems so much sweeter, you 
know, and the little rooms more friendly. All 
the pictures and mirrors there, and the bright 
lights frightened me. And when we drove up to 
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the door of this big house I was terrified, for I 
was afraid it was even larger than the Wests*. 
I was so relieved when I found you lived in only 
a small part of it." 

Mrs. Waring laughed. Then she rose, and, 
coming over to the sofa where Cyntra sat, she 
seated herself beside her. She put her arm around 
her and kissed her. ''I am sure we are going to 
like each other,'* she said. ''Indeed, I am sure 
that we like each other already 1 You are really 
and truly my daughter I But we must not forget 
the Wests. They were very kind to you. We 
will find time to go and see them today and thank 
them. Perhaps you would like to ask the girl 
here to dinner or something. At any rate we will 
go there.'* 



CHAPTER IX 

JULIET READS A LETTER 

A LITTLE later they were standing on the 
corner of Lexington Avenue waiting for 
a car to take them uptown. They were 
going to the shop, and then, If Mrs. Waring found 
that she could be spared, they were to continue on 
and call upon Mrs. West and Bertha. 

"I think they probably^ won't mind our com- 
ing In the morning, as long as they are so pleasant 
and friendly,'* said Mrs. Waring. "It is not al- 
ways convenient for me to leave the shop In the 
afternoon, for we have more customers between 
two and five than at any other time, and I am 
always late In getting away." 

Cyntra did not reply. She scarcely heard Mrs. 
Waring's remark, for she was completely ab- 
sorbed in what she saw. The sunshine seemed so 
bright, the sky so blue, the keen wind which blew 
from the west through the side street so keen 
and bracing. It was cold, and she shivered slightly 
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as they stood there, but she was not conscious of 
it. Her mother noticed it, however, and glanced 
at her black jacket and skirt. 

*^That is a thin doth I*' she said to herself. 
"She isn*t dressed warmly enough for this cli- 
mate. I must get her something right away — 
Cyntra," she said aloud, "I've forgotten some- 
thing. We must go back for a minute." They 
went back to the house and up the stairs. "You 
must have something more on. You're not warm 
enough. My dear, you needn't say a word, for 
I saw you shiver with my own eyes 1 I knew if 
I asked you down in the street you would say, 
*0h, I'm not cold I' I know girls, my dear. Now 
put this on under your jacket, and we'll see right 
away about getting you a new suit." 

"But this is new I" protested Cyntra. "My 
aunt Irene bought It for me in Brussels just before 
I sailed." 

"Well, she didn't buy it thick enough," said 
Mrs. Waring dryly. "We'll get another over 
here and keep this for spring. And you ought 
to have some furl Your hands will be frozen 
without a muflF. However, Christmas will be here 
soon, and we'll see what Santa Claus will bring." 

Cyntra laughed happily as her stepmother but- 
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toned her into her jacket. Already she adored 
this charming woman with the sweet, lovable 
face, the quick, energetic way of talking, the brisk 
movements and the generous, kindly nature. But 
she said nothing beyond the murmured thanks. 
It was hard for Cyntra to express herself either 
in words or in actions. She would have liked to 
kiss the mother who seemed so real a mother, but 
she lacked the courage. Presently they went down 
to the street again and soon were in the car and 
were moving swiftly up the avenue. 

"How very odd your trams are, aren*t they?*'' 
said Cyntra. "So very long, you know, and all 
one class. That is what Miss Rufford meant 
when she said that it was strange over in Brus- 
sels to see window-curtains in the trams." 

"Miss Rufford? What Miss Rufford? Oh, 
I remember 1 My sister's sister-in-law wrote her 
that she thought it was you whom she had seen 
in the boarding-house in Brussels, but she had not 
yet met you. Philip is my nephew, you know, and 
such a nice boy. I am glad you got to know 
them." 

"I didn't until the night before they went away, 
and that was the night my grandmother — ^it was 
that night, you know I Miss Rufford was verjj 
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kind. I was sorry I did not meet them sooner, 
tut Graony used to think that Americans — at 
least — I think she didn't know Americans very 
well or she would not have felt so. Cousin Lydia 
Escott said Granny was mistaken, and I am sure 
she was. You are all so very nice here, and some 
of you are quite like us, aren't you?" 

Mrs. Waring's face expressed her amusement, 
but Cjmtra did not know why, especially as her 
mother replied with perfect gravity. And then 
they left the car and walked quickly along one of 
the uptown streets. In a few minutes, after cross- 
ing several wide avenues lined with houses and 
stores, they reached a little shop window above 
which was displayed the sign, "Mrs. Waring's 
Wool Shop," while beneath in gilt letters were 
the words, "Imported Scotch and English Yams." 
In the window, which was not large, were heaped 
great piles of yams in lovely colors, while knitting 
and crochet needles had been placed in the front 
to tempt the feminine passer-by to industry. Sev- 
eral customers were inside when they entered, and 
Mrs. Waring, drawing oflF her gloves and tossing 
aside her coat, proceeded at once to wait on them, 
telling C3nitra to sit down, or to do anything that 
she liked. It was fully an hour before Mrs. War- 
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ing was at liberty. Then, a lull having come in 
the matching of shades and the giving of rules 
about making every known article from sweaters 
to neckties, from large rugs to tiny doylies, they 
put on their coats again, and leaving the shop in 
charge of Miss Macy, the assistant, they pro- 
ceeded on their way to call on the Wests. 

It was a long walk, but to Cyntra a very divert- 
ing one. Fifth Avenue, with its gay crowds and 
handsome buildings, then Central Park, its broad, 
sunny walks filled with children and their nurses, 
then out of the Park again and up the great wide 
street upon which the Wests lived. And when 
they finally reached the house the magnificent but- 
ler informed them that no one was at home, so 
cards were left, with Cyntra's name scribbled in 
pencil above her mother's, for she had never had 
a visiting card in her life. Then they went back 
to the shop, and after a while home again to 
luncheon. Mr. Waring came to the table, but 
after asking Cyntra how she had passed the morn- 
ing he relapsed into silence, and returned to his 
study as soon as the meal was over. 

'Tm not going to take you back with me this 
afternoon, Cyntra," said her mother. "I am sure 
you must be tired after all the excitement and 
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fatigue of arriving. You must stay at home and 
rest. The children will be coming home by three 
o'clock, perhaps earlier, and Juliet will look after 
you. Don't go out alone yet, for you don't know 
your way about. You will soon learn it, though. 
New York is an easy place to go about in. Do 
just what you like here, dear. Remember it is 
home. Your trunk has come, so you can unpack 
and get settled, but do take a little rest" 

Cyntra followed her advice. She fell asleep 
as soon as she lay down, but she was awakened be- 
fore long by the brisk whirring of the electric 
bell. Then she heard the footsteps of the maid 
as she passed her room, the sound of a door being 
shut, more steps in die passage and then a knock- 
ing at her own door. 

^Tlease, miss," said the maid when she opened, 
"a young lady to see you, and here's her card." 

Cyntra took it and read the name engraved 
upon it, "Miss Bertha West," and even while she 
was looking at it Bertha came hurrying along the 
narrow hall. 

"I can't wait another minute 1" she exclaimed. 
"I am just dying to see you, and find out how you 
are settled. Oh, Cyntra, I've missed you aw- 
fully I Have you missed me? Why, I was as 
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lonesome 1 We want you to come and live with us. 
Popper and Mommer are perfectly willing and 
want you» and I am just crazy to have you. Say 
you will I It would be ever so much nicer for you 
in our big house than in this tiny place. And 
there's no elevator! I never heard of such a 
thing I Is this your room ? My dear, it isn't much 
larger than our stateroom, is it? Why, I don't 
see how you stand it. Is your stepmother at 
home? No? Then you can tell me what she is 
like. Is she perfectly awful? You needn't mind 
saying just what you think, Cyntra. I'll never 
breathe it, and, from what I have heard, step- 
mothers are usually pretty awful. What? You 
like her? Really? Is that the truth? Well, I 
never 1" 

She paused for breath, and by this time they 
had returned to the living-room. 

"Where is everybody?" asked Bertha. "Can't 
I see your father ? I'm dying to meet him. I've 
never met an author in my life. What a funny, 
mixed-up sort of place I And is your stepmother 
the Mrs. Waring who keeps a wool shop ? Mom- 
mer said it must be, but I couldn't believe your 
people would really be keeping a retail shop, 
Cyntra." 
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"Yes, she does," said Cyntra, "and she is very 
nice. Bertha. She Is very attractive. I wish you 
had been at home this morning, or that she were 
at home now, for I want you to meet her." 

"Oh, well, I'll meet her all right, for even 
though you are connected with retail trade I have 
no intention of giving you up. I am not that kind 
at all. But I wish you would think seriously of 
coming to live with us. Couldn't you?" 

"Oh, no, I couldn't possibly," said Cyntra, 
shocked at the suggestion. "My father would 
never allow it, and I shouldn't wish to. Bertha. 
My father — why, he is my father 1 And they are 
all so good to me. I love them all already, and 
they are my own people. And I am so glad they 
are not rich. I like being rather poor." 

"Well, you are queer 1 Like being poor 1 Well, 
I never 1" 

"Is that my little girl who is saying that she 
likes being poor?" asked a man's voice, and Mr. 
Waring entered the room. "I'm glad she does! 
And is this Miss West who brought her home to 
us? We are very grateful to you. Miss West. 
Cyntra has told us how kind you all were. I shall 
go to see your father just as soon as I can, but 
in the meantime I want you to tell him how much 
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Mrs. Waring and I appreciate it. I wish he had 
come in last night." 

He sat down and chatted with them, quite as 
though Bertha were a full-fledged young lady, and 
of course Bertha was charmed. She talked as 
freely, and made known her views on all subjects 
with as little reserve as though she were alone 
with Cyntra, and she never guessed how much she 
amused him and how glad he was that Cyntra was 
not like her. 

"I am going to take an afternoon off," said Mr. 
Waring. "I am going to indulge myself, as I 
have a new daughter to play with, in a half-holi- 
day. I didn't intend to at all, Cyntra. I fully 
intended to scribble the whole afternoon, but I 
just can't do it. What shall we do to amuse our- 
selves? You shall choose, and we'll invite Miss 
West to go with us, if she will. Shall we walk 
in the Park, or go to the movies? Shall we visit 
the animals, or the Metropolitan Museum ? Shall 
we go shopping, or take a ride in a taxi? And will 
you go with us. Miss West?" 

*'0h, I wish I could 1" exclaimed Bertha. "I've 
got a horrid old engagement at four o'clock. I'd 
a great deal rather go with you, but a fellow is 
coming and I can't possibly break It." 
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•*No, not with a fellow," said Mr. Waring 
gravely. ''He might never come again.** 

"That's just it." agreed Bertha, "But 111 take 
3roa anywhere in our car." 

So it was dedded that diey should go with her 
in die motor to some distant part of the Park, 
and dien ^Ir. Waring and Cyntra would walk 
down from diere, perhaps stopping at the Zodlog- 
ical Gardens on die way. They were just about 
to leave the apartment when Juliet and Mildred 
came home from school, having been delayed by 
music lessons until after three. 

"Oh I" cried Mildred, running along the long, 
narrow hall from the entrance of the flaL "Dad, 
is that you? There*s sudi a grand motor car 
down in front of the house. A great big one, and 
a vase of roses in it, and a man in front and an- 
odier standing at the door. There must be some 
very grand people in this house, and — oh, Juliet, 
I'm not going to hush — oh I" She paused sud- 
denly, as she rounded the comer into the living- 
room. 

"This is Mildred, and this is Juliet," said Mr. 
Waring. "Girlies, this is Cvntra's friend, Miss 
West." 

"Pleased to meet you," said Bertha. "So you're 
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the kids I Say, how do you feel about having a 
big sister come ? I don't know as I should like it 
much myself." Her manner was extremely pat- 
ronizing. 

"She's very common," said Juliet to herself. 
"I don't like her a bit. And father's going out 
with Cyntra in the early afternoon I Why, he 
never goes out before half past four anyway I 
And he's not going to ask me to go too I" She 
stood in silence, her face clouded by her thoughts. 
Her father did not suggest her going with them, 
and presently she and Mildred were left alone. 
Juliet walked over to the window and looked out. 

"You don't care much for Cyntra, Ju, do you?" 
remarked Mildred. 

"I haven't said so." 

"No, but you look it. I guess you're afraid 
she'll try to boss you, the way you boss us." 

"That is a horrid word," said Juliet irritably. 
"I wish you wouldn't say it so much." 

"There's no other word expresses it, and be- 
sides I like it. Mother never said I couldn't." 

"Because you never say it before her. I've 
noticed. You're awfully careful. I've a good 
mind to tell her." 

"Then you'd be a tattle-tale. They're horrid. 
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Juliet, I'm going round to play with the girls 
in the Square. Mother told me I might." 

"All right." Juliet was glad to be left alone. 
Georgie would not come in for some time, she 
knew, for he had gone skating with one of the 
boys from school. The maid was busy in the 
kitchen at the other end of the flat. As soon as 
Juliet heard the click of the closing door behind 
Mildred, she laid aside her hat and jacket and 
went at once to the former guest-room. The 
door stood open. Cyntra must have already un- 
packed her trunk, for the little room wore a new 
aspect. There were books on the table, and some 
silver toilet articles on the bureau, and several 
photographs in frames. One was of an elderly 
and very stately lady in a white cap. "That must 
be her grandmother. Lady Escott," thought Juliet, 
enjoying the title even in her thoughts. "She looks 
very proud. And who can that be? Wonder if 
it's a beau? He's awfully good looking." It was 
a picture of Eddie Escott, and it was not surprising 
that Juliet liked his frank, pleasant face. She 
studied it for some time. Then she glanced at 
the other photographs. There was one of a lady, 
one of a group of girls, and one of a beautiful 
old English manor-house, surrounded by lawn 
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and trees. "That's where she lived, I suppose," 
thought Juliet. Then she turned to the desk. 

Already Cyntra had begun to use it. Her writ- 
ing case lay on the top, and a partly written let- 
ter. It was easy to read the bold English hand. 
Without realizing what she was doing, Juliet 
stood there and her glance ran down the page. 

Dear old Eddie: I arrived safely yesterday. We 
had a rough voyage. I posted a letter to you the day 
we were in Antwerp. Do write soon. New York is 
wonderful. It is so gay and the sunshine is so bright. 
You were right, Eddie, about my father. I made a mis- 
take. And my mother is charming. I feel as if she were 
my own mother. I don't know yet about the children. 
Mildred and George, the yoimger ones, are sweet. But 
Juliet, I think, is rather 

and here the writer had broken off, having been 
interrupted by a summons from her mother. It 
had not occurred to her to put the letter away, 
and later there had been so much to think of that 
she had forgotten it. 

Juliet hung fascinated above the desk. Lean- 
ing on her hands, which grasped its two sides, 
she read over and over again the last words. *'But 

Juliet, I think, is rather -" What could she have 

been going to say? Not that Juliet also was nice, 
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for in that case she would have written "and" 
mstead of "but." The "but" was fatal to any 
chance of a complimentary phrase. Evidently, 
then, Cyntra did not like her. That was clear. 
Well, Juliet didn't much like her. So they were 
even. Clara Clifford was no doubt perfectly right. 
The awful change in Juliet's happy home had 
really taken place. Nothing would ever be the 
same again. She turned away from the desk. She 
would at once telephone Clara and ask her what 
she had better do. She needed advice and also 
sympathy. And then for the first time it occurred 
to her that it would be rather difficult to explain 
to any of her friends that she had read something 
which was not intended for her eyes. Cyntra had 
been writing to one of her intimate friends, and 
Juliet had read it! 

"Well, she oughtn't to have left it outl" said 
Juliet to herself. "How could I help reading it, 
especially when her writing is so enormous?" 
And then she remembered that she need not have 
entered the room, need not have gone to the desk 
and need not have stood there. She went to her 
own room with scarlet cheeks. She felt very 
much ashamed of herself. Certainly she could 
not tell the girls. She had always been very punc- 
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tilious about such things. She had lectured Isa- 
bel Nugent severely not long ago for being what 
Juliet had called ^'dishonorable/' and really what 
Isabel had done was not as bad as reading a 
private letter. Juliet threw herself on the bed 
and cried. 

*'I do wish she hadn't cornel" she said aloud 
between her sobs. ''I wish she hadn't cornel 
Mother adores her, father has gone out with her 
in the early afternoon, the children are crazy 
about her, everybody'U be crazy about her, and 
I've read her letter, and she doesn't like me. She 
said 'but' and so I know she doesn't like me, and 
she was mean to leave it where I could see it. 
I dare say she meant me to see it, else why did 
she leave it out? And where do you suppose 
father has gone with them and never asked me? 
Oh, he loves her better already, and she's got the 
desk and I've always wanted it and mother never 
would let me have it. It makes me feel too aw« 
ful to have my own mother — ^my own true 
mother, and she's only, her stepmother and not 
the same at all — care for her the most, and every- 
thing's changed and Clara was right 1 And, oh, 
how can I bear it?" 

Poor Juliet I It was all very real and dreadful 
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to her. She sobbed until she was too exhausted 
to cry any more. Then she lay there, very quiet, 
until she heard her mother coming in. 

"Where is everybody?" asked Mrs. Waring, in 
her gay voice. "Juliet, are you there? Why, 
Juliet, darling, what's the matter? Have you 
got a headache, dear?" 

She came into the room and sat down on the 
edge of the bed. Juliet put her head on her 
shoulder. With a sudden change of feeling, she 
knew that she had been wrong. "Oh, mother, 
dear, Vm the worst girl in the world! I'm hate- 
full" 

"You may think so yourself, but I don't, be- 
loved. I think you're pretty nice." 

"You wouldn't if you knew." But she would 
not tell her what the trouble was, and after a few 
minutes Mrs. Waring, unwilling to urge her fur- 
ther, let the subject drop. If it were what she 
suspected, it would be wiser to allow Juliet to dis- 
cover for herself that she was mistaken. She 
knew that in time the sisters would come to- 
gether. 



CHAPTER X 

NEW COUSINS 

WHEN Cyntra and her father returned 
from their walk It had already been 
dark for some time, for the days were 
now nearing their shortest. It had been a won- 
derful afternoon to the English girl. First there 
was the drive with Bertha up through the crowded 
streets and then through the Park, with its bare 
trees and the stretches of wind-swept turf. The 
country had not the look of green to which she 
was accustomed in the damp climate of England 
even in winter, but it was nevertheless very beau- 
tiful. The broad and shining river with the Pali- 
sades beyond and the winter sunset touching all 
with golden glory had made a picture which would 
always be associated with her first day in America. 
And then her father 1 She had never met any- 
one quite like him. She could not be sure that he 
really meant all that he said — ^whether he was in 
fun or earnest — for his face would be grave while 
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at the same time his eyes were full of laughter. 
She would turn to look at him and find those bril- 
liant dark eyes fastened upon her with an expres- 
sion of wonderful tenderness and yet of teasing 
mirth. Never before had she been treated with 
such distinction and deference. Her uncle had 
always been kind, but he had regarded her as a 
little girl. She had never been consulted in any 
way by him or her grandmother, and her boy 
cousins, while they were her intimate friends and 
companions, had always taken an attitude of slight 
superiority. It had never occurred to her to no- 
tice these things, for she had been accustomed to 
them all her life, but already she felt the dif- 
ference. Although she was his daughter and so 
young, Mr. Waring invariably opened a door and 
let her pass through first. He helped both the 
girls into the motor car before he got in himself, 
and, instead of himself deciding where they should 
go, as her uncle Bertie would certainly have done, 
he insisted that Cyntra should choose. "In fact," 
thought Cyntra, "he treats me exactly as if I 
were grown up and yet that I really am his own 
little girl. It is wonderful, and I like it." 

They were walking rapidly along Fifty-ninth 
Street to take a car on Madison Avenue when she 
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thought this, and she smiled happily to herself. 
A young man, catching sight of her in the brilliant 
glare of electric lights, half stopped as he lifted 
his hat. She bowed to him. 

"Who was that?" asked her father. "Is it pos- 
sible that you know anyone in New York al- 
ready?'* 

"His name is the same as yours, father. It is 
George Waring." 

"Oh, yes! I know, there is a banker of the 
same name. I suppose it is his son. How did 
you get to know him? Was he on the steamer?" 

"No. He came to Mr. West's house while I 
was there yesterday. He was playing a joke." 

"A joke ? What kind of a joke ?" 

"He pretended to be you. Mr. West tele- 
phoned to him by mistake and when he answered, 
Mr. West thought he was my father, and later he 
came. I think he was rather sorry and embar- 
rassed." 

"I should think he had better be I But I hardly 
think it is necessary for you to recognize him in 
the street, Cyntra. If that is the only way in 
which you became acquainted, I don't think I 
would keep it up, if I were you. At any rate, let 
me find out something about the young man. He 
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may be all right, but he certainly ought not to have 
done such a thing." 

**Mr. West seemed to think that, too." 

**I am glad to hear it. By the way, I must call 
very soon on Mr. West and thank him for his 
kindness to you. That is a lively young person — 
the daughter I" 

"It seems to me that all Americans are lively. 
You are a very lively man, father 1" She said it 
quite seriously and she could not imagine why he 
laughed so heartily. And something seemed to 
amuse him all the way down in the car, for a 
smile would suddenly illumine his face for no 
apparent reason. Of a truth, he was a very lively 
man, she said to herself. 

When they reached home the flat was lighted 
and the family was assembled in the living-room. 
George and Mildred were playing a game, and 
Juliet was practicing on the piano, going patiently 
over again and again a few bars of an exercise. 
"Here's father I" said Mrs. Waring. "Better 
stop now, Juliet." 

So the girl rose and, closing the piano, sat down 
with a book. She scarcely greeted the newcomers, 
and Mrs. Waring glanced at her somewhat anx- 
iously. Mildred and George, on the contrary, 
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left their game and immediately fastened upon 
Cyntra, each taking a hand. 

"Where have you been?" they asked eagerly. 
"It's perfect to go out with father. We were 
mad as hops when we got home and found you 
hadn't got home yet, and Juliet was too, only 
she pretends she isn't." 

"I have some news for you,'* interposed Mrs. 
Waring. "Rosamond and Nickie are coming to 
dinner. They are two of your cousins, Cyntra. 
Not really yours, you know, but Juliet's and Mil- 
dred's, which is practically the same thing. They 
are the brother and sister of Phil Rufford, whom 
you met in Brussels. Rosamond is just about 
your age, and I am sure you will like her. You 
had better go take your things off and change your 
dress, for they will be here by seven o'clock and 
it is after six now." 

"We'll go with you," said Mildred. "At least 
I will." 

"And I will, too," said George. 

"Don't let them bother you, Cyntra," Mrs. 
Waring called after them. "Send them back when 
you want to.'* 

Cyntra did not reply. She felt dismayed. She 
had heard this Rosamond mentioned but she had 
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not known who it was. She was afraid of stran- 
gers, and already she had met so many. And 
Nickie, the brother I Philip, of course, she had 
liked in Brussels, but this brother was older. She 
wished that she was like Bertha West, whom 
nothing seemed to frighten, and who was ready 
for any situation which might arise 1 In the mean- 
time the children were talking busily. 

"Let me light your gas for you," said Mildred. 

"No, mel" said George. "I'm the boy, and 
father's told me boys ought to wait on girls." 

"But not striking matches," said Mildred. 
"You're not old enough." 

"Huh I I'm eight" 

"Oh, well, you can do it, for I want to speak 
to Cyntra. You know what we said we'd tell 
her. We're real glad you've come, Cyntra. Juliet 
was getting terribly bossy. She hates me to use 
that word, so that's why I do it." 

Mildred was one of those children whose out- 
ward appearance is sometimes called "angelic." 
She had curly fair hair and large blue eyes and a 
delicate skin. She was thin, and her face, like 
Juliet's, was old for her years, but she was not 
like her in any other way, for Juliet was more 
heavily built and sturdy. Mildred looked as 
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though a breath of the brisk northwest American 
wind might blow her away. She was really per- 
fectly well and strong, however, and her only ill- 
nesses were caused by a sudden determination not 
to go to school. Her beauty and her delicate as- 
pect made one who did not know her expect to 
hear only mild words from her lips, but Mildred 
was always a surprise to strangers. 

"Yes, I shall always call her bossy," continued 
the younger sister. "There's no reason, just be- 
cause she's a little older— only five years, and 
that's not so very much — ^why she should order us 
round the way she does, and Georgie and I hope 
you're not going to turn out to be that kind too. 
So far we like you very much." 

"I'm glad of that," said Cyntra. "Very glad." 

At this both children seemed immensely amused. 
"Say it again," said George. 

"What do you mean? I wonder, now, why 
you're laughing?" 

"Oh, it's too funny 1" cried Mildred, now shout- 
ing without restraint. "The way you talk 1 You 
say Ver-r-r-y,' and when you ask a question your 
voice goes up and then down in the queerest way. 
I was telling the girls about it today, but I can't 
get it exactly. I'm going to practice hard before 
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tomorrow. I think I can do it all right because 
I'm a bom mimic. Father said so." 

At this moment Juliet's voice was heard outside 
the door. "Children, come right awayl" 

"Oh, now, Juliet, we don't want to. We're hav- 
ing lots of fun here." 

"Mother says you must. She sent me to tell 
you. She says Cyntra ought to be getting 
dressed." 

"Oh, then I suppose we must I" sighed Mildreds 
"We were having such a good time 1" 

Left alone, Cyntra wondered how she was ex- 
pected to dress for the evening. At home at Es- 
cott House grown-up ladies always put on low- 
necked gowns for dinner, but children dressed 
simply. But that was because they did not come 
to the dinner table. Was she considered grown 
up now, or was she still a child? She really did 
not know. Evidently her mother expected her 
to make some change in her attire, for she had 
told her to "take off her things" and dress. She 
finally decided to put on the white frock she had 
worn on the steamer. It did not look very fresh, 
but she had nothing else. So she did her hair 
over and put on the white dress with black rib- 
bons, and very soon she was ready. And then she 
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heard the sound of arrivals. Gay voices and 
laughter in the passage, footsteps passing her 
door. She sat down on the edge of the bed and 
wished herself in England, or even in the Brussels 
pension. Anywhere but here. If only she had 
Jenkins to turn to, it would not seem so strange. 
She felt an overwhelming sense of loneliness. 
They all knew one another so well, and how they 
aU laughed together I She felt that she could 
never leave her little room and meet them. It was 
so stupid not to laugh when others did, but how 
could she when she never knew what it was 
about ? 

She sat there on the edge of the bed while 
minute after minute passed by. At last there was 
a knock upon the door. She said **Come in,'* but 
her voice was so low and frightened that it could 
not be heard outside, and again there was a gentle 
knocking. Again she said ^'Come in," and this 
time in a louder voice. She hoped it was Mrs. 
Waring, and not Juliet. And then the door was 
opened, and a face looked in which she had never 
seen before. The door opened a little wider, and 
she saw a girl standing on the threshold. The 
two gazed at each other for a moment without 
speaking. Cyntra was too much surprised to say 
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a word. She had never as yet seen anyone quite 
like this girl. Her face was delicate in shape with 
a lovely pink color in the cheeks. The girl was 
smiling, and her teeth were very white and regu- 
lar. Her eyes were brown, and her hair was 
fair and curly, like Mildred's. 

"I had to come and get you," she said. "I'm 
Rosamond RuSord, your cousin. At least I'm 
the same as your cousin, and we've all agreed that 
you're to be our real cousin. You're Cyntra, 
and you know Phil, and my dearest best beloved 
Aunt Margaret, so of course I feel as if I knew 
you already. May I come in?" 

She entered the little room without waiting 
for an answer and held out her hand. Cyntra 
rose to her feet and shyly took it. 

"How silly for us to be so formal 1" said Rosa- 
mond. "We're cousins, so I'm going to kiss 
you. Do you mind?" 

"Oh, please dol" It was all that Cyntra could 
think of to say. She just smiled back at the new 
cousin, and wished that she could think of some 
response. Rosamond, however, seemed to be 
satisfied. 

"Are you all ready? You look sweet. I like 
the way you do your hair. It is so simple and 
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yet so awfully becoming. Will you show me 
how? I should look like a fright, though, with 
mine as plain as that, and besides I couldn't get 
it to stay straight. It will curl up. Fortunately 
it is the fashion now to wear your hair waved. 
But don't you ever be persuaded into doing it, for 
It would not suit you nearly as well. Aunt Pauline 
sent me to get you, for dinner is ready." 

"I'm glad you came," said Cyntra, in a very low 
voice. "I felt so frightened about coming in 
alone." 

"Oh, you needn't mind us I Nickie and I are 
nothing." 

But as they walked along the narrow passage 
Cyntra's shyness increased tenfold, and she turned 
to Rosamond and touched her arm. Rosamond 
instantly slipped the hand through her arm. "Your 
hand is as cold as ice," she whispered. "Don't be 
so frightened 1 Nickie's nobody 1 Here we are 1" 
she added. "Cyntra, this is my brother, Nickie 
RuflFord. We may as well all begin right away to 
call each other by our first names." 

A tall and elegant young man, in evening clothes 
and with a most superior aspect, bowed and shook 
hands. Cyntra dared not look up, and it was not 
until dinner was half over that she saw that he 
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looked something like his younger brother. He 
had the same dark hair and eyes^ and thin face. 
He was of slight build, but he was very tall. He 
discussed politics with his uncle and aunt, and 
had very little to say to those persons at the table 
who were younger than himself. Rosamond 
talked a good deal, and so did the Waring chil- 
dren. It was all surprising to Cyntra, accustomed 
to English ways. She listened in silence, but she 
was no longer oppressed with shyness. Already 
she loved Rosamond. She had never seen so 
charming a girl, she said to herself, and as Nickie 
did not appear after the first few minutes to no- 
tice her In the least, she had no reason to be 
afraid of him. He did not address her again until 
he and his sister were about to leave. Then he 
shook hands, said a few civil words to her, and 
departed. 

^'She's a dear," said Rosamond, as they walked 
the few blocks which lay between the Warings' 
flat and their own home. ^'I think she is simply 
adorable." 

''Oh, Ros, one of your mad affairs, I suppose I 
The way you girls go off your heads about each 
other is too silly. She hasn't a word to say for 
herself." 
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"Well, it's not long since I heard you complain- 
ing about a girl who talked too much. You're 
mighty hard to please." 

"Oh, there's a happy medium. I don't care 
for either extreme. This Cyntra is a mere oys- 
ter." 

" *This Cyntra,' forsooth 1 Mark my words, 
Mr. Nicholas Rufford 1 The day will come when 
you will be quite mad yourself about *this Cyntra.' 
I've known it to happen before. Just wait until 
she finds herself. She's awfully shy and fright- 
ened now, and no wonder I Landed among us 
all alone and we all knowing each other so well, 
and coming to her own father a perfect stranger! 
Why, even I would be frightened in such a situa- 
tion, and you know it takes a good deal to phase 
me. But mark my words 1 The day will come I 
Oyster, indeed! She is more like some lovely 
English song bird. A thrush or something. Oys« 
ter! Huh!" 

"My dear child, don't get exdted. It's not of 
sufficient importance. But just by way of prov- 
ing you're wrong and I am right, I'll wager you 
a five-pound box of chocolates that I never come 
round to your opinion." 

"Done 1" cried Rosamond. "But we must fix 
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a time limit, or you wouldn't get your chocolates 1 
Mark my honesty 1 Let's put it at a year. Jan- 
uary first, 19 13, you shall tell me your opinion of 
Cyntra Waring. Oh, Nickie 1 And don't forget 
it's to be five pounds, and I prefer Maillard's, 
please." 

It was early when they left, and only Mildred 
and Georgie had gone to bed. Juliet had been 
rather quiet through dinner, and afterward had 
opened a book and taken no part whatever in the 
conversation. This was unlike her. She usually 
had something to say, some decided opinion to 
enforce. Although she had a book, her mother 
noticed that she did not turn a page. She Sat 
listening to the others, and occasionally she would 
raise her dark eyes and fix them upon one or 
the other who was talking, then quickly lower 
them as though she did not wish to be seen look- 
ing at anyone. Mr. and Mrs. Waring were going 
somewhere that evening, and they left the house 
with Nickie and Rosamond, but took a car. The 
two sisters were therefore left alone together. 
Cyntra, after a few moments' silence, said that she 
was tired and would go to bed. Juliet, who had 
been trying to make up her mind to say something, 
and had been sitting staring solemnly at her sister. 
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at once decided that Cyntra did not wish to stay 
alone with her. 

"Very well, she needn't 1" she said to herself. 
"Fm sure Tm glad of it" And she bade her good- 
night so ungraciously that Cyntra could not help 
noticing it. She was afraid that Juliet did not like 
her, and she was sorry. 

She left the room and walked slowly to her own 
door. Then she remembered that she had left 
something in the living-rooni and she went back 
to get it. She was astonished when she reached 
there to find that Juliet was crying. She had 
turned to one side and had buried her face in 
the cushions of the sofa on which she was sit- 
ting. 

"Oh, Juliet I" exclaimed Cyntra. "Is anything 
the matter? Can I help you? Oh, please let 
me help you, won't you? I'm so very sorry." 

"No, you can't 1" sobbed Juliet. "It's noth- 
mg. 

"But it is something, or you wouldn't cry 1 You 
seem so wise and grown-up — why, you seem older 
than I do myself, so it must be something, mustn't 
itl" 

The sobs ceased for an instant. Cyntra could 
not have said anything more pleasing to Juliet. 
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So she did not look upon her as a small child I 
She really regarded her as being grown-up 1 

"I'm not so awfully young," murmured Juliet. 
"I'm fourteen. I did something awful today. 
I think I ought to tell you, but I hate to. It was 
very dishonorable — Oh, it was 1 You'll never like 
me after this, but I've got to tell you or I shall 
never feel happy again. I went into your room 
to see how you had fixed it and there was — a begun 
letter on the — ^your — that desk, you know, and I 
read what you'd written 1 It was perfectly awful 
of me, I know, and I didn't dare tell mother for 
she hates us not to be strictly honest. Your writ- 
ing is so big, and I couldn't help seeing — seeing — 
oh, that you'd said something about me I At least, 
you were going to say it. You had written *But 
Juliet' 1" 

"Why, so I didl" said Cyntra. She spoke 
slowly, for she was trying to remember what she 
had said. "It was to Eddie. My cousin, Eddie 
Escott, you know. We're great pals, you know. 
But you needn't feel so badly, Juliet. Of course, 
if I left it out, anyone could read it who came in. 
If it had been private I should have put it away, 
shouldn't I ? You see it wasn't." 

"You arc very good to be so nice about it," 
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said Juliet. '*Are you sure you don't mind, Cyn- 
tra?" 

"Of course I'm sure I Why should I mind? I 
haven't finished it yet. I remember I was going 
to say that you were going to be the hardest to 
get to knowy but that I hoped to, soon, for I 
thought you were the most interesting. I can't 
remember exactly, but I think it was that.'* 

For a moment Juliet was perfectly quiet. Then 
she impulsively threw her arms around her sister 
and kissed her. She did not tell her what her 
suspicion had been, but she knew that she had 
been foolish to harbor it. 

"I hope you will like me," said Cyntra. "I — 
do so want you to like me. Perhaps when you 
get to know me——" 

"I like you now," said Juliet. "IVc been per- 
fectly hateful, but ^" 

"Never mindl" said Cyntra. "It's aU right 
now. That is what you Americans would say, isn't 
it?" 

"But we can't say *isn't it?' the way you do," 
said Juliet, laughing happily. She felt an im- 
mense relief. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 

A ■ AHE following Monday Cyntra went to 
I school for the first time in her life. It 
•*" was a cold, bleak day. She felt the cold 
though she was dressed in the heavy winter suit 
and warmer clothes which her mother had bought 
for her on Saturday. Thty had gone from shop 
to shop until she was thoroughly fitted out for 
the winter. She had not been able to understand 
how this could be done if her parents were really 
as poor as they said they were. Her grand- 
mother had never spent money so freely even 
when she was living at Escott House. A new 
dress was an event in those days. But when she 
had remonstrated, her mother had said : ''But, my 
dear, you must be properly dressed I I can't let 
you freeze. There is no economy in taking cold. 
Oh, don't worry 1 We'll save in some other way. 
I've had a good week at the shop, so I can per- 
fectly well afford to have my eldest daughter 
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warmly dressed. Fm sorry I can't buy you some 
fur now, but we'll sec about that later. In the 
meantime FU knit you a scarf in my odd mo- 
ments." 

And now Monday had come, and according to 
previous arrangement, Rosamond had stopped for 
her and she walked to school between her cousin 
and her sister. In spite of their support she was 
overcome with shyness, and she would have given 
much to be able to turn back and run home to the 
safe shelter of the apartment. 

"They're all crazy to see you," said Juliet com- 
placently. She had entirely recovered from her 
early feeling about Cyntra, and was now filled 
with pride and conscious superiority. None of the 
girls she knew had ever had a new and beautiful 
sister to display for the first time, and English at 
that 1 As they went up the flight of brown stone 
steps she could see the girls clustered in the hall 
and in the reception room at one side, where there 
were two long windows opening upon a little bal- 
cony with iron railings. Quite a crowd stood 
there, all gazing at them as they approached. It 
was a thrilling moment for Juliet. She wished 
that Cyntra did not look so frightened. She 
stepped briskly ahead and, opening the front door, 
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she led the way. There must have been ten girls 
in the hall, and well to the front were Clara Clif- 
ford and Isabel Nugent. 

"HuUo, Ju 1" said they. 

"Hullo, Clara 1 Hullo, Isabel 1 This is my sis- 
ter, Cyntra. It's Clara Clifford and Isabel Nu- 
gent, Cyntra. They're two of my dearest friends. 
And here's ^" 

"Oh, come upstairs 1" said Rosamond. "These 
are only the kids down here. I want you to meet 
some of the girls in the Senior Department before 
school begins, and you know, Juliet, we've got to 
introduce her to Miss Sedgwick, so you needn't 
look so thunder-cloudy." 

Juliet turned to her friends with a quick and 
fleeting grimace. It said as plainly as words, 
"Isn't that just like one of the big girls? We'll 
never be as nasty as that to the younger ones 
when we're the big ones 1" But when the time came 
they were really just the same to the little ones 
as their elders had been to them. 

With downcast eyes and cheeks now pale, now 
scarlet, Cyntra followed Rosamond up the long 
flight of stairs to the second floor. More girls, 
these of an older class, were standing in groups 
or moving to and fro along the hall and in and 
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out of the large classrooms. Others went up 
the next flight of stairs to the third floor, catling 
to one another, leaning over the banistersi hurry- 
ing about with animation, or sauntering arm and 
arm and whispering Important secrets. The news 
spread like wildfire that the English ^rl had 
come, Rosamond Rufford's cousin, as they called 
her above stairs, Juliet Warlng's sister, as she was 
designated In the Junior Department. 

The first opinion was of course in regard to her 
appearance. "Awfully pretty I" said they. 

"So English-looking I" said those who had trav- 
eled. 

"Terribly aristocratic looking I'* 

"Should think she would bel They say her 
grandmother was a duchess.'' 

"No, she was a princess." 

"Oh, you silly 1 Of course she wasn't She 
was Lady Escott. Not a princess at all." 

"Well, that's something. Mourning's awfully 
becoming to her." 

"I'm dying to meet her. Let's ask Rosamond 
to introduce us before school." 

"I don't believe there will be time. They're 
In talking to Miss Sedgwick. Let's wait by the 
door till they come out." 
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They little suspected Cyntra's real terror. She 
summoned all of her self-control to hide it, and 
though she succeeded in doing this, it gave her 
an air of haughty disdain which they all admired. 
She could only bow coldly in response to their 
greetings when Rosamond introduced her. They 
never supposed that she was afraid of crying if 
she spoke, that her heart was beating furiously, 
and that she was trembling with shyness. 

"Proud as Lucifer I" was their immediate ver- 
dict. And some added, "I suppose the descend- 
ants of duchesses are always proud.'' 

But before the day was over they changed their 
opinion. Rosamond explained to her intimate 
friends that her cousin was not at all ''stuck up," 
but very shy, and begged them all to be nice to her. 
As Rosamond was exceedingly popular, everyone 
was willing to oblige her. It was further estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that, though there were 
titles in Cyntra's family, there was no duke or 
duchess among them, and as she had come home 
to live with her father for the rest of her life 
she would be just a plain American like the rest 
of them, and did not wish to be looked upon as 
being in any way different. Also, she was sweet, 
perfectly sweet. That was undeniable. By the 
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end of the noon recess the whole school had pro- 
nounced her "sweet." She walked home with 
Rosamond on one side and Alison Harris on the 
other, who was Rosamond's dearest friend. Ju- 
liet was obliged to walk behind, but she did not 
mind for she was engaged in telling Clara Clif- 
ford and Dolly Trench that Cyntra was perfect, 
and she was very glad to have her occupy the 
guest-room premanently. "It's great having her," 
said Juliet. "She's perfectly sweet." 

It was almost Christmas. Within a week the 
holidays would begin, and many plans were being 
made for festivals of all kinds during the vaca- 
tion. Brothers and sisters were expected home 
from college and boarding-school, invitations 
were being given for parties of every description, 
and in the meantime everyone was shopping, and 
making out Christmas lists, and giving broad 
hints of what they hoped Santa Claus would bring. 
Christmas had always been the great event of the 
year at Escott House, but it had been kept in a 
very different way. Large quantities of food and 
clothing had been provided for the village people, 
and the many servants, and there had always been 
guests in the house — ^various cousins and other 
relations — and plenty of fun. Eddie Escott and 
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his mother had usually come to stay a few days, 
and some of the girl cousins, and others. But 
diere had not been such a general buying of pres- 
ents as Cyntra now saw going on about her. The 
shops and the streets of New York were packed 
with people, there was not even standing-room in 
the cars, and everyone's face whom one met wore 
an expression of anxious concern. Mrs. Waring 
would come home late and very weary, Mr. War- 
ing found it impossible to write, and Rosamond 
and Juliet and even Mildred made out their lists 
and busily wrote down people's names and spent 
whole afternoons in the stores. 

Cyntra did not know quite what to do. She 
did not wish to be the only one who was not 
^ving presents, but she actually had no money 
with which to buy them. All that she had in her 
purse was a little English money and some Bel- 
gian coins, a few francs and centimes, left from 
the money provided for the expenses on board 
ship by her uncle. He had arranged with Mrs. 
West that if she needed more they would supply 
it and it would be repaid by Mr. Waring. This^ 
had not been necessary, and when Cyntra reached 
her father's home it did not occur to anyone that 
she had no ready money. In the excitement of 
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her coming) the busy life that they all habitually 
led, and now the added rush of Christmas prep- 
arations, no one remembered that her purse 
might very easily be empty. The other children 
were provided with small allowances on the first 
of every month, and no one thought anything 
about the matter in between those dates. Cyntra 
herself would not have mentioned it for the world. 
Nothing would have induced her to aslc her father 
or mother to give her money, and she refrained 
also from speaking of it to Rosamond or Juliet, 
intimate as she had soon become with them both. 
She thought once or twice of going to Bertha 
and asking her to ^ve her some United States 
money in exchange for her Belgian coins, but 
she did not like to do this. She knew that Bertha 
would conunent freely on the astounding empti- 
ness of Cyntra*s purse, would criticise Mr. and 
Mrs. Waring for not having filled it, would again 
beg her to come make her home with them, and 
Cyntra felt that she could not endure it. No, she 
must find some other way of buying a few Christ- 
mas gifts. She sat in her room one afternoon 
when all the others had gone out, and thought 
the matter over. 

She remembered having seen, when she was out 
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one day with her mother, a shop window in which 
was the sign, "Foreign Money Bought and Sold." 
She wished that she could remember exactly 
where it was, but at the time she had not begun 
to need any money. There had been so much 
else to occupy her mind that money seemed of 
trifling importance. Now it had become the most 
necessary thing in the world. She tried to recall 
the look of the street on which she had seen the 
sign. She decided that it must have been Broad- 
way, for they had come out of a large shop, so 
far downtown that it was even below where they 
lived, and it was so large that there were doors 
on different streets. Mrs. Waring had entered 
by one door, and left by another, and then they 
had walked along a street which her mother had 
said ran diagonally across the city, and was not 
straight like the others. Cyntra remembered, 
too, that her mother said it was called "Broad- 
way," and not "Street," or "Avenue," like the 
other thoroughfares, and that a few years ago it 
had been a fashionable shopping district, but that 
it was so no longer. All the large shops had 
moved uptown except the one they were just leav- 
ing, she had said. And it was not very far from 
there that Cyntra had seen the words, "Foreign 
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Money Bought and Sold." This proved to her 
beyond a doubt that the place was "downtown" 
and on Broadway, somewhere above "the only big 
shop left there." If she could find that shop, she 
was sure that the rest of the way would be easy. 
She remembered too the name of the store, for 
it was peculiar. It was called "Wanamaker*s." 
She had an accurate mind and a "bump of 
locality." Her experience in traveling and in 
going about in foreign cities and towns had de- 
veloped this, and she had already been out alone 
in New York more than once. She had been 
surprised that g^rls were allowed to go about 
alone in the great city, but Mrs. Waring had ex- 
plained to her that although the daughters of the 
very rich were sent about with maids in attend- 
ance, those who were in more moderate circum- 
stances were allowed to go out alone in the better 

parts of the city. 

"Of course we should not want you to go into 

the slums, or to go too far from home, or even 
to some of the shops on Sixth Avenue, or certain 
other streets, but it is all right for you to go to 
school, or to any of the places where you have 
been with me, as soon as you know your way. Your 
*bump of locality' seems to be well developed I 
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But you wouldn't get lost, for you can always ask 
a policeman to tell you the way." 

So Cyntra put on her hat and coat that after- 
noon and started forth without the slightest mis- 
giving. She knew that a policeman usually stood 
on the comer, or walked up and down in the 
near neighborhood. She found him and asked the 
way to Wanamaker's. He told her, most politely 
and explicitly, and he watched her as she walked 
quickly away in the direction he had indicated. 
In her hand she carried her purse containing the 
precious foreign money. It would have been bet- 
ter if she had asked him the nearest place at 
which to make the exchange, but it never occurred 
to her to do this. In fact she did not suppose 
there was more than one place in the city at 
which this could be done. 

An hour or so later the Warings came home, 
one by one. It had been another busy day for each 
one of them. Juliet was the first to get there, 
having been detained at the school with one les- 
son after another that were given after the regu- 
lar school session was over for the day. Finding 
no one at home, she had taken a book and settled 
into a comfortable chair in front of the open 
grate fire in the living-room, with a large apple 
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and a plate of excellent candy which she had 
made herself the day before. 

''There Is no better combination than a good 
story^ a good apple, and some good fudge/' she 
said to herself, as she curled up with all three of 
these desirable things. 

A little later Mrs. Waring came home with 
the younger children. They had all been shop- 
ping, and there was a great hiding of mysterious 
packages, and much whispering about the pur- 
chases they had made. Mrs. Waring found vari- 
ous things which required attention, and no one 
thought much about the absence of Cyntra from 
the family gathering-place. It was not until Mr. 
Waring came in that the question was asked, 
"Where is Cyntra?" 

"I suppose she is in her room," replied Mrs. 
Waring, looking up from her desk. "I haven't 
seen her since I came in." 

"No, she's not there," said Mildred. "I went 
to show her my present for Ju, and she's not 
there." 

"Why, can she be out?" said Mrs. Waring in 
surprise. "Juliet, do you know anything about 
Cyntra?" 

Juliet looked up from her book with an ex- 
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presslon diat was utterly blank. Whei^ you have 
spent an hour or so in another world — so to 
speak — it is very trying to be recalled to one not 
nearly so interesting. "What, mother dear? Oh, 
this is the most perfect book! They've just had 
a wonderful party at boarding-school. I do adore 
boarding-schools in books. I wish you would let 
me go to one, mother. Clara is begging her 
mother to let her go next year. It would be 
such fun to go together. That's the way two 
girls did in this book and — ^what? Cyntra? No, 
I don't know where she is. I haven't seen her 
since she left school. I stayed for my music, and 
then I had to study my Algebra with Miss 
Tracy." 

"Why, where can she be?'* exclaimed Mrs. 
Waring. She left the room, and going to Cyn- 
tra's little room to assure herself that she was 
not there in spite of Mildred's assertion that it 
was empty, she went to the kitchen at the other 
end of the flat and asked the maid what she knew. 

"She came home after school," said Jennie, 
"and then I saw her going out again. It was 
about four o'clock. She didn't say anything. 
Yes'm, she was alone. Miss Rosamond ain't been 
here today." 
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'Terhaps she has gone there, and stayed later 
than she intended," said Mrs. Waring to her 
husband, when she returned to die parlor and 
reported this conversation. "I don't think you 
need be worried, George. Suppose I telephone 
to the Ruffords and ask if she is there, or if she 
has been there." 

She did so, but Rosamond told her that she 
had not seen Cyntra since they walked together 
from school. "She would not have come here, 
Aunt Pauline, for she knew I was going out 
with mother. I told her we would be gone all 
the afternoon. Perhaps she went to see that girl 
she came over with. Bertha West. She was 
speaking of her, and saying that she felt badly 
about not being able to see her oftener, but she 
couldn't seem to get there. I shouldn't wonder 
if she had gone up there. Aunt Pauline." 

"Very probably she has. I'm glad you thought 
of that, Rosamond. I will telephone there." 

But when she did so, it was with no better 
result. Bertha had not seen Cyntra for days, 
much as she wished to do so. She left the tele- 
phone and asked the servants if Miss Waring had 
called there during the afternoon, but the answer 
was that she had not. "My I" exclaimed Bertha 
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to Mrs, Waring, "is she allowed to go out alone? 
I'm not, except in our own car." But Mrs. Waring 
rang off without making a direct reply to this. Un- 
der the circumstances it was somewhat annoying. 

By this time Mr. Waring had become exceed- 
ingly anxious, and Mrs. Waring was just as much 
so, although she tried to hide it. It was now half- 
past six, and as it had been a cloudy afternoon 
it had been dark since half-past four. A snow 
storm, which had been felt in the air all day, had 
begun. Already the streets and the roofs which 
could be seen were white, and a bleak wind was 
blowing. It was not a night on which one would 
care to be abroad under the best of circumstances, 
and to have a girl of sixteen, a stranger from 
another land, out alone in New York, made Mr. 
and Mrs. Waring tremble with anxiety and ap- 
prehension. 

"I ought never to have told her she could go 
out alone," said Mrs. Waring; "George, it is 
entirely my fault. You know we have always 
thought it best to train die children to be inde- 
pendent, and to let them go about alone as soon 
as they were old enough to have any sense about 
it, but Cyntra has been brought up differently, 
and probably is perfectly ignorant of what to do. 
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What can have happened? Oh, I blame myself 
very much I" 

"You needn't,** said Mr. Waring. "It is no 
more your fault than mine. Had she any 
money?** 

"Fm sure I don't know I I have been buying 
for her, and it never occurred to me to give her 
anyl IVe been so busy, and she hasn't been here 
very long. But of course she must have had 
some, or she would have asked for it. What are 
you going to do, George?" 

He went to the telephone. "I'll get Nicholas 
RuSord first. He and Nickie will help me." 

He arranged to meet them, and then he hur- 
ried downstairs, putting on his coat and hat as 
he ran. In the street he saw the policeman. 

"Have you happened to see my eldest daugh- 
ter this afternoon?" he asked, pausing for a mo- 
ment "An English girl of sixteen, very pretty 
with a bright color, and dressed in black?" 

He asked it, scarcely hoping for a reply that 
would be in any way of use. 

"Yes, sir, that I have 1 She stepped up to me 
and asked the way to Wanamaker's." 

"Wanamaker's I" exclaimed Mr. Waring. And 
he ran on. 
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THE OTHER GEORGE WARING 

CYNTRA found Wanamaker*s store with- 
out any trouble, and entered it by one 
of the doors which opened upon Fourth 
Avenue. She walked directly across the store to 
the Broadway side, scarcely stopping on the way, 
but noticing the beautiful articles displayed for 
sale and marked with their prices in large figures. 
She had learned a litde about the value of United 
States money. Her father had shown her the 
different coins one evening, and had begun to 
explain them to her. No doubt he had intended 
giving her some then, but he had been called to 
the telephone in the midst of it, and had then gone 
out to attend to some matter connected with his 
work. It had been of such importance that he 
had quite forgotten about Cyntra and the money. 
She knew, however, that a dollar was one hun- 
dred cents, and that there were quarter and half 
dollars, and there were five- and ten-cent pieces. 
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What she could not understand was their relative 
value as compared with English money. She did 
not know, therefore, whether the articles which 
she saw were cheap or dear, but she did know 
that they were very pretty, and she determined to 
come back to Wanamaker's and make some pur- 
chases as soon as she had exchanged her money. 
She was carrying so many heavy coins that she 
felt certain that she should then be able to do a 
good deal of shopping. 

She walked a little way up Broadway, and 
found the place she was looking for without the 
slightest difficulty. There was the sign, and she 
at once entered and made her request. The man 
took her foreign money, counted out its equiva- 
lent in United States money, and paid it to her. 
He gave her a dollar bill, a half dollar, two 
quarters, two ten-cent pieces, and some pennies. 
She took it and left the place feeling quite rich. 
The crisp new dollar bill seemed like great wealth. 
With that she could probably buy nice presents 
for the whole family. She went back to Wana- 
maker's, and began her search. She had to ask 
the girls behind the counters to help her, explain- 
ing to them that she came from England and did 
not understand the prices, and in spite of its being 
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near the end of a busy day In the holiday season, 
they took the trouble to help her out. Indeed 
one or two of them became really Interested, and 
spent more time In waiting upon her than some 
of the other shoppers approved of. 

In this manner the afternoon passed rapidly 
by. Cyntra, wandering from counter to counter 
In the vast establishment, took no note of time. 
Very quickly did she succumb to the fascination 
of Christmas buying — or rather of looking, for 
she soon found that her two dollars and twenty- 
four cents would not go very far In buying gifts 
for seven persons. She looked and priced, passed 
on to another counter and then returned. At last 
she awoke to the fact that It was nearly six o'clock. 
A large dock which faced her, which her eyes 
suddenly discovered, left no room for doubt. 
Then, too, she realized that It was not worth 
while to linger any longer, for she had but two 
pennies left In her purse. Grasping her empty 
pocketbook and her various packages, she hurried 
toward the nearest door. 

When she stepped Into the street she felt a 
distinct shock of dismay. It was night. Day- 
light had long since departed, and electric light 
blazed in its stead Not only that, but it was 
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snowing hard. The air was filled with stinging 
flakesy for it was cold and the snow was hard 
frozen. A keen wind was blowing it into small 
drifts already. And where was she? She hid 
not the slightest idea. This was neither Fourth 
Avenue nor Broadway. It was a narrower street 
than any of those thoroughfares, and there were 
no trams, as she called them, with their clanging 
gongs and crowded with passengers. Motor vehi- 
cles and wagons with horses were in the street, 
and there were people walking, but there was 
not the clamor of Broadway or Fourth Avenue. 
She did not know where she was. 

She stood there for a few minutes, deciding 
which way to go. It did not occur to her to go 
back into the store and ask someone there to 
direct her to the Fourth Avenue entrance. If 
she had done this she could easily have found 
her way home. She thought she could find it 
without that delay or trouble. She remembered 
that as she walked to the shop that afternoon the 
wind had been behind her. Therefore, she rea- 
soned, if she walked now facing the wind she 
would soon reach Lexington Avenue. This 
seemed to her a clever solution of her difficulties. 
Not knowing that the storm had suddenly become 
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a small blizzard, and that the wind was shifting 
from quarter to quarter with an ease known only 
to the American climate, blowing now north, 
now south, then east or west, as the fancy seemed 
to take it, she started off in the teeth of a north- 
west gale and walked directly away from home. 
Confused by the mysterious aspect of the streets 
In a snow storm, by the strange dancing shapes 
of the lights as seen through falling flakes, with 
her head bent because of the sting of those flakes 
on her face, she walked quickly along, making 
turn after turn of comers without knowing it, 
in her effort to continue facing the wind. At 
last she found herself on a broad, brilliantly 
lighted street. The sidewalks were thronged 
with hurrying figures under umbrellas, while from 
curb to curb were six long solid lines of vehicles 
moving in two directions and then at intervals 
being stopped by policemen to allow the traffic to 
proceed across by the side streets. She knew that 
this must be Fifth Avenue. How had she reached 
there? She had not crossed Broadway, and yet 
she was quite sure that in coming from her home 
they always crossed Broadway before getting to 
Fifth Avenue. She could not ask a policeman, 
as her mother had told her to do when she was 
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in doubt for, though she saw one at every corner, 
they stood in the middle of the street directing 
the traffic She had not the courage to step out 
and interview so powerful a personage, whose 
mere gesture was enough to bring those masses 
of swiftly moving vehicles to a standstill. What 
had she better do? She did not know. 

She stood in front of a brightly lighted win- 
dow, trying to decide. It chanced to be a book 
shop. The window was filled with beautifully 
bound books, some of them lying open in order 
to display their illustrations. There were pic- 
tures also in the window for sale. She scarcely 
noticed them, for she was thinking. What should 
she do? Perhaps it would be a good plan to 
go in and ask the way to Lexington Avenue. 
She turned to do this when she found herself 
confronted by a young man who had also been 
looking in the window, for a little group had 
gathered there to see the tempting show. She 
had not been conscious of them. In an instant the 
young man's hand went to his hat, and he stood 
bareheaded under his umbrella. 

"Miss Waring 1" he exclaimed, the color deep- 
ening in his nice, boyish face. It was the other 
George Waring. 
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For an instant Cyntra did not know what to 
do. Her father had distinctly told her not to bow 
to this young man again. He had very clearly 
shown to her his displeasure at his namesake's 
joke. She looked up without speaking, and her 
face naturally expressed the fact that she recog- 
nized him. He, not supposing for an instant that 
she was possibly not going to return his greeting, 
did not wait for any more. 

"Fm awfully glad to see you again," he said. 
His voice was really very pleasant. It made her 
feel at once that her troubles were over; that 
she had found a friend. *T want to tell you how 
sorry I am I ever played that beastly joke. It 
was an awfully fresh thing to do, and I was an 
ass. I hope you have forgiven me?" 

"Oh, yesl" said Cyntra. "I felt badly then, 
for I was so anxious to see my father. I thought 
he would meet me, but he didn't hear in time. It's 
hard when you haven't known your father to be 
waiting for him, isn't it?" 

"I suppose it is. I don't know, you see, for I 
can't imagine not having known my father! But 
do you mean you had never seen him?" 

"Oh, yes, when I was a little girl, but I hardly 
remembered him, you know. But now I know 
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him very well. American fathers are so very 
nice, aren't they?'* 

As he looked down at her he thought that the 
father had found a very nice daughter. Then, 
as he watched her, an expression of relief came 
into her face. "You perhaps can tell me how to 
get home," she said, eagerly. " I don't know at 
all where I am. I went to Wanamaker's and I 
must have come out by the wrong door, and I 
thought I was going toward Lexington Avenue, 
and now I believe this is Fifth Avenue, isn't it?" 

He said to himself that he had never heard 
anything more adorable than the way she said 
"isn't it?" Aloud: "Oh, you're far out of the 
way, I'm afraid." He said "afraid," but he was 
really glad. He would take her home I He had 
longed to call upon the other Waring family, but 
he had not dared. Could anything have happened 
better? "What is your number on Lexington 
Avenue ?" 

She told him. 

"Yes, I thought you were quite far down. You 
are away up now at Fortieth Street You have 
been going in just the wrong direction." 

"I was afraid sol Then you will tell me, 
won't you?" 
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"Of course I will. I'll take you down.** 

"Oh, no, not that! I couldn't make you go 
out of your way." 

"But It's not out of my way at all I I live on 
Lexington Avenue myself, and I was just going 
home, and I stopped at this window on my way 
down. You must be tired. Perhaps we had 
better take a car?" 

He was delighted when she insisted upon walk- 
ing. To him it meant a longer time in her so- 
ciety. He did not know that she was supremely 
conscious of having but two cents in her purse. 
She knew that those two pennies would by no 
means pay her fare. She did not know that she 
would not have been expected to produce them. 
He little suspected that her unwillingness to ride 
was caused by her ignorance of American ways, 
but he was none the less pleased. In a moment 
they were walking down Fifth Avenue, he hold- 
ing his umbrella carefully over her hat, which 
was already white with snow. 

When they reached the street door of the 
apartment house, Cyntra turned to say good-by, 
but he said he would certainly go with her to the 
door of her home. "You might lose your way 
again I" he said, laughing, and she laughed too. 
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[That was a joke which she could understand. So 
the two trudged up the stairs. Even before they 
rang the doorbell of the Warings' flat they could 
hear the sound of excited talking within. A man's 
footstep came along the passage and the door 
was flung open. It was Nickie Rufford. 

"Here she isl" he shouted. "Well, you have 
given the family a nice old scare 1 And Jimmie 
Waring 1 Where on earth did you come from, 
Jimmie?" 

His greeting brought the whole family to the 
door. 

"Cyntra darling, we have been so worried!" 
exclaimed Mrs. Waring. "Nickie, telephone 
quickly and tell your uncle. He and your father 
have just started for the police station. Cyntra, 
we have been nearly beside ourselves. It is after 
seven. And has this young man brought you 
home? I thank you very much, though I don't 
know your name. And is he a friend of yours, 
Nickie?" 

"I beg your pardon, Aunt Pauline. Mr. War- 
ing, Mrs. Waring I" 

"And is your name Waring too?" said Mrs. 
Waring, with her sweetest smile, as she shook 
hands with him. 
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"How under the sun did it happen?'* asked 
Nickie, but he hurried off to the telephone mth- 
out waiting for a reply. 

"You must come in and tell us about it/* said 
Mrs. Waring, and the young man followed the 
family along the hall to the parlor. "How did 
you get lost, and how did you get found, Cyn- 
tra?" 

She told them her adventures up to the moment 
of her meeting young Waring by the window of 
the bookshop. "And I was so relieved to see 
someone I knew I" she said. 

"But the wonder is that it was someone you 
knewl" said Mrs. Waring. "Did you meet on 
the steamer j or in Brussels?" 

Cyntra was silent. She glanced at the young 
man. She did not know what to say. 

"No, Mrs. Waring," said he. "It wasn't that 
way. I got to know Miss Waring by doing a 
ridiculous thing. They got me on the telephone 
the night she arrived. My name is George War- 
ing and so is my father's, and there are lots of 
mistakes made, especially as we live on Lexing- 
ton Avenue too, you know. I dare say they're 
calling you up for us, aren't they?" 

"Yes, they do. So you're the young man — I 
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see I But Nickie, I didn^t know you knew him." 
"I've known Jimmy Waring for years, Aunt 
Pauline, but I never thought I always forget 
his name Is George* We always call him JImmIe 
or Jim. He's *Sunny Jim,' you know. But why 
should I have told you, now I come to think of 
it? I didn't hear about this joke business till 
now, give you my word. Of course Sunny would 
be up to a joke, though. You needn't *lay It up 
agin him.' He can't help It. It's as easy to him 
as sneezing." 

"Indeed we don't *lay it up agin him* as long 
as he has brought Cyntra home safely I Now you 
must stay to dinner, Mr. Waring, and meet our 
Mr. Waring 1 Never mind about not being 
dressed for dinner. We won't mind. I really 
want you to stay." 

She knew that her husband had felt annoyed 
about the joke, and she wished the two to meet 
as soon as possible that It might be forgotten, 
and this seemed an excellent time. The young 
man did not require much urging to stay to din- 
ner, and when Mr. Waring came In, having heard 
the good news when he arrived at the police 
station, his namesake was already established as 
a friend of the family. 
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"Well, m have to forgive you/* said Mr. 
Waring heartily. "You brought my Uttle girl 
home safely and I can't thank you enough. Cyn- 
tra, we were worried because you might not have 
had any money, but if you went shopping you 
must have had some.'* 

"I had my Belgian and English money, father. 
I went to the place on Broadway first and had 
it exchanged, and then I went to Wanamaker's 
and spent it." 

"You did! And was that all that you had? 
You see how we have treated her, Mr. Waring! 
Never gave her a cent I How much did you get 
for it, Cyntra?'* 

"A paper note, which I think was one dollar, 
a silver half dollar, two silver quarters, two sil- 
ver pieces which I think you call dimes, and four 
pennies." 

"And how much have you now?" 

"I have two pennies, and that is why I had to 
walk home, Mr. Waring," she said earnestly. 
"It would not have been enough to pay my fare 
in the tram, would it? I was so afraid you would 
insist upon riding." 

"But I would have paid your farel" he ex- 
claimed. "Why didn't you tell me2 I thought 
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you preferred to walk! I wanted to walk my- 
self;* 

NIckie shouted with laughter, and even her 
father and mother smiled, but Cyntra did not 
know why. The telephone rang and Juliet went 
to answer it. 

"It was your friend, Bertha West," she said 
to her sister when she returned. "She wanted to 
know if you had been found, and who found you, 
and when I told her, she said she'd be down to- 
morrow to hear about it And she'd get here; 
right after school, and not to be out." 

The evening was very pleasant. Nickie Ruf- 
ford stayed to dinner also, and Cyntra liked him 
better than she had at first. He seemed to be 
more friendly, but she still did not feel as much 
at ease with him as she did with Jimmie Waring. 
He was even now rather lofty and aloof in his 
manner, although it was impossible even for him 
to remain staid and dignified in the presence of 
Sunny Jim. He kept them all laughing, and the 
children hung upon his words. It was with some 
difficulty that they were made to go to bed when 
the usual hour came. But he suddenly realized 
that he was staying a long time, and he rose to go. 

"You have been very nice to me, Mrs. War- 
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ing," he said, "and I appreciate it. My father 
heard about my doing that, and he was awfully 
cut up. Said I was a regular bounder. May I 
come again?" 

"Indeed, I hope you willl" And Mr. Waring 
was equally cordial. 

Nickie left when he did, and as the two young 
men ran downstairs, "Sunny Jim" gave a heavy 
sigh. 

"Just your luck I" he exclaimed dolefully. 

"What do you mean?" 

"To have such a cousin as that fall from the 
skies I If she had been my cousin she would have 
been a frump of fifty, with spectacles and a pur- 
pose in life." 

"Oh, well, you can be a cousin to her. I don't 
mind." 

"I see you don't. All I can say is, you're both 
blind and deaf. She's a peach to look at, and a 
daisy to listen to. What a voice 1" 

"I never heard a daisy sing, I never hope to 
hear one," said Nickie, paraphrasing "The Pur- 
ple Cow." 

"And I hope you never will I" returned Jim. 

The next day Bertha West appeared promptly 
at half-past two, and invited Cyntra and Rosa- 
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mond Rufford to go out with her, Rosamond hav- 
ing walked home from school with Cyntra, and 
the two having just reached the door of the apart- 
ment house when Bertha's car drew up. As they 
could not do this, she went upstairs with them, 
and by dint of much questioning she drew from 
Cyntra an account of her adventures the after- 
noon before. 

"If that wasn't the greatest piece of luck I" 
she exclaimed. "The idea of your coming across 
that fascinating fellow again I Why, I've been 
simply dying to meet him again I Say, Cyntra 
you've got to ask me here sometime and have him 
too. Oh, you needn't look so shocked I It's all 
right, isn't it, Miss Rufford? I'm going to have 
a big party in the holidays and I want you both 
to come, and you've got a brother, haven't you. 
Miss Rufford? I'll ask him too. It's going to 
be awfully swell, and something quite different. 
You've simply got to come. I'm not going to 
tell you what it's going to be, for it's to be a 
surprise. Popper has said I can spend just as much 
as I like. You'll be sorry if you're not there 1" 

When she left them, Cyntra was rather quiet. 
She and Rosamond had planned to go to Rosa- 
mond's house to do some Christmas work to- 
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gether, and Cyntra scarcely spoke as they walked 
jthe few blocks between the two houses. 

"A penny for your thoughts 1" said Rosamond 
zt last 

**I was thinldng that I don't understand/' 

"How do you mean?! Understand what?'* 

"The States." 

"Now I don't understand you I" 

"You see I thought before I came that therei 
were no differences here. But Bertha seems very 
different from you, for instance. And from all 
our family. And from Jim Waring. And yet she 
is so rich. She is richer than any of us." 

"She is different," said Rosamond. "But she 
is so very good-natured. I really rather like her." 

"So do I. She is just as kind as she can be. 
She would give away all she has if you would 
let her, she is so generous. Will you go to the 
party, Rosamond?" 

"Why, yes, if mother will let me." 

"And do you suppose Nickie will go? And 
Jim Waring?" 

"I have no doubt Jimmie Waring will," said 
IRosamond with a little laugh. "About Nickie, 
I am not so sure. It would be fun if they did. 
I'll tell you whati Cjrntra I You know I'm gomg 
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to have you all at die house Friday night. If 
mother will let me, I'll ask Bertha West. It 
seems to me it would be only decenti after she*$ 
been so kind to you. Then the bojrs will meet 
her and perhaps be persuaded to go there. I 
want to gO| for I am sure it will be fun. Jim 
Waring and Nidde have alwajrs known eadi 
otheri but they haven't seen much of each other 
lately, and wasn't it funny that Nidde didn't hear 
of that joke till last night? He's so high and 
mighty that he rarely condescends to listen to 
family affairs. He's an old dear, though, all the 
same. I'm mighty fond of Nidde." 



CHAPTER XIII 

FAMILY DIFFERENCES 

BERTHA was invited to Rosamond^s little 
party, and she accepted with alacrity. 
Cyntra and Alison Harris were the only 
other girls, Nickie, Jim Waring, Alison's brother 
Carter, and Morton Clifford, a brother of Juliet's 
friend Clara, were the boys. They all came to 
supper and afterward there was dancing, to the 
music of the Ruffords' Victrola. The boys liked 
Bertha very much. She was amusing. The girls 
were less ^enthusiastic and more critical. They 
acknowledged that she said funny things, at which 
it was impossible not to laugh, but she was — 'Veil, 
just a little bit common, you know I" So Alison 
whispered to Rosamond, and asked her where she 
had pidced her up. Rosamond explained, and 
added that her mother and her aunt had consulted 
about the matter, and because she had been so 
kind to Cjrntra on the voyage had given their con- 
sent to a continuance; of the friendship. 
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"Aunt Pauline said it would be absurd to ob- 
ject when she herself keeps a store I" 

"Oh, but that's different I" exclaimed Alison. 
"Everybody knows your family, and all the stores 
in the world wouldn't make any difference in your 
position." 

"It might with some people," said Rosamond 
"But Aunt Pauline doesn't believe in any sort of 
prejudice, and she says if Bertha West is a nice 
girl there is no reason why we shouldn't go with 
her, and she persuaded mother to think so, too. 
Mother never goes as far as Aunt Pauline in the 
beginning, but Aunt Pauline can always influence 
her in the end, and she has seen Mr. and Mrs. 
West. She liked them both very much. She said 
they were nice, plain, good-hearted people, and it 
would be perfectly hateful to drop them after 
they were so kind to Cyntra, just because we 
didn't happen to know them before. I like Ber- 
tha, and I am always going to be just as inde- 
pendent as Aunt Pauline is, and be nice with 
everybody, whether they happen to be in the same 
set or not." 



"Well," said Alison, "I suppose you are right, 
but still — ^just hear her laugh, Rosamond 1 Did 
you ever hear such a fearfully common laugh?'* 
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"It is a good-natured one," protested Rosa- 
mond, "and I do love good-natured people I" 

Cyntra was in the meantime being taught the 
new steps by Bertha and Jim Waring, with sug- 
gestions and criticisms from the other boys. 
When the time came to go home and Bertha was 
putting on her wraps she in her turn made her 
comments to Cyntra. "IVe had a very good 
time," she sa\d, with a touch of condescension. 
"It's an awfully nice little house, isn't it? Tiny, 
but really very attractive. And I like your aunt 
and uncle, and your cousins, Cyntra. They're 
not half bad, espedally Nickie. I rather like 
him, do you know ? He's as jolly as a sand-boy. 
Of course I've never known any of these people 
before, but that makes no odds with me. Natu- 
rally I go in a much richer set, you know, but 
I'm not one for being too awfully particular about 
those things, and just because I find your family 
are not any too well off, and your mother keep- 
ing a shop and all, I wouldn't think of dropping 
you, after our crossing together and everything. 
I'm not that kind. I believe in sticking to my 
friends even if they don't happen to be in the 
same set." 

Cyntra, . having heard the matter discussed 
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from the point of view of her mother and the 
Ruffords, found society in "the States" very puz- 
zling. She said nothing, but she thought about 
it whenever there was time to think. The days 
were very full now and she had begun already 
to share in the busy rush of American life. 

Christmas Eve was the busiest day of all. 
From breakfast time until evening the door bell 
was constantly ringing, and packages were being 
handed in, until every chair and table in the 
living-room was piled high with dainty-looking 
parcels in white paper and colored ribbons. Cyn- 
tra herself had not many to give, but she tied 
up those she had bought with great care, and laid 
thqm on her bed until the time shoidd come to 
give them. That evening they went to the Ruf- 
fords* to supper, and afterward there was a 
Christmas tree from which they all received gifts. 
Even Nickie gave her something, and she felt 
very sorry that she had not prepared something 
for him, but it had never occurred to her that he 
would remember her at Christmas. His every- 
day manner toward her was still so remote that 
she supposed he did not like her. A card came 
to her from Miss Margaret Rufford and another 
from Philip, which pleased her very much. They 
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were now in the south of France, and would not 
come home for another six months. The post- 
man on Christmas morning also brought her a 
letter from Eddie Escott, and some from others 
of her English relatives, including her unde Ber- 
tie, which with the pretty things given to her by 
her family in New York made her very happy. 
They all went to church together in the morning, 
and after luncheon there was skating in the Park 
which gave them good appetites for the family 
dinner at seven o^clock, to which the RuSords 
came. It was a sweet and wholesome day, and 
Cyntra enjoyed it, even though she did think sadly 
of the other Christmas Days at Escott House 
with her beloved grandmother. But those days 
had gone, never to return, and she was glad that 
her lot had fallen among people whom she could 
truly love, and who already seemed to love her. 

Cyntra did not go to Bertha West's party after 
all, for it was to be so large and gay an affair 
that the deep mourning which she wore made it 
seem inappropriate for her to be there, but Rosa- 
mond and Nickie went, and the next day Rosa- 
mond told her all about it. 

"It was the grandest thing I ever was atl" 
laughed Rosamond. '^Sixteen of us at dinner, 
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and more came afterward. Such a blaze of Hghti 
and magnificent flowers, and gorgeous silver, 
and a whole orchestra to play for us to dance, and 
favors, and oh, everything 1 She sent you some 
things, Cyntra, and I think she was really sorry 
you couldn't be there. She's awfully fond of you. 
She doesn't care so much for me, but I'm the sis- 
ter of Nickie." 

"What do you mean, Rosamond?" 
"Just thatl I can tell you, my dear, that the 
sisters of brothers receive a great deal of atten- 
tion from other girls 1 Oh, it's true 1 You needn't 
look so shocked. And, after all, it's natural. 
Of course we prls who have brothers to do ' 
things with can do a great deal more, and so 
there's more going on. And it does no harm 
when the other girls are so very intimate with 
us. Wc see through it, and very likely we do 
the same ourselves. I don't think I go with any 
of my friends simply because they may have nice, 
good-looking brothers, but possibly I may. I'm 
not going to judge the other ^rls, because I may 
find myself some day in the same box." 

She said all this with her eyes laughing and 
her face dimpling with fun, while she displayed 
her favors and Cyntra untied the things which 
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Bertha had sent her. The g^rls were in Rosa- 
mond^s room. 

"I don't believe that is why you have a good 
time, Rosamond, nor why the girls like you, nor 
that you ever will do that yourself," said Cyntra. 
"You are so nice. You couldn't do it." 

"Thank you, cousin 1" 

"If that is all the girls care about, they won't 
like me much, for I have no brother except 
Georgie 1" 

"Oh, they admire you immensely, because you 
are English, and have such an air about you I 
The lack of a brother will make no difference 
with you. And besides that, joking aside, they 
really like you, Cyntra. Who could help it?" 

"Thank you, cousin I" said Cyntra in her turn, 
and they both laughed and then they kissed each 
other, moved by the same impulse. Already 
Cyntra was learning to respond more quickly, 
not only to what was said by those around her, 
but to expressions of affection. She was naturally 
more reserved than Rosamond, but her new en- 
vironment was having immediate effect upon her 
manner, and she unconsciously was making her- 
self more like the people among whom she was 
now living, although as yet she was not really one 
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of them. To live with other children was still 
new and strange. She had always been the only 
one, with a room that was wholly her own and 
which was entered only by the servants, who kept 
it in order. Now she was expected to do this her- 
self. She did not mind that so much, but she did 
mind the freedom with which the younger chil- 
dren ran in and out of it, and made use of her 
things. One day she came in and found Juliet 
writing at her desk; at another time Mildred had 
actually opened her bureau drawer and was try- 
ing on one of her blouses before the mirror. 

"I wanted to see how Fd look in mourning," 
said Mildred, by way of explanation. ''I think 
it's very becoming to me, don't you?" 

Cyntra was too much surprised to answer. 

"I'd rather like to wear it," continued Mildred 
complacently. " 'Course I don't want people to 
die, except those I don't care much about, like 
Great Aunt Jane. She's mother's aunt, you know, 
and she lives 'way off in Philadelphia and we 
never see her so 'course we wouldn't feel so aw- 
fully badly. Cyntra, don't you think I look nice 
in black? It makes you look interesting, the big 
prls say. Why don't you answer?" 

"Because I think it is very strange for you to 
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open my drawers and put on my blouse," replied 
Cyntra with some heat. 

"My, but you're snappy 1" said Mildred, sur- 
veying her calmly. "The girls were wondering 
if you didn't have a temper. I'll tell 'em you 
have, sure pop 1 And how awfully funny to call 
it a blouse 1 We say 'waist,' or 'shirt-waist.' " 

**I don't really care what you say, but I'll ask 
you to take it off. It's my new blouse that mother 
had made up for me, and I don't want it ruined.'* 

"I'm not ruining it, Miss Crosspatch. That 
hook was half off, anyway. There, the old thing 
has caught my hairl Ouchl Do be careful. 
You're hurting like fury. Well, I guess Ju was 
right. You have got a temper. She said she 
guessed you had one when you caught her using 
your desk. Juliet's mighty mad about that desk, 
anyway. She always wanted it and mother never 
would let her have it, and then you came and 
mother gave it to you right off. My, but old Ju 
was hopping! She didn't get over it for ever so 
long, and that's why she comes in here to write 
her old poetry and stuff. She was sitting here 
yesterday when you were out. She says she has a 
perfect right to, and the desk gives her inspira- 
tion, whatever she may mean by that. I don't 
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think she knows herself exactly, but she heard one 
of father's writer friends talking about it once. 
Well, I guess I'll go. You don't look very pleas- 
ant, Cyntra. If I had a little sister ever so much 
younger'n I am and a real nice one, I wouldn't 
be so awfully hopping mad if she came into my 
room and tried on all my clothes I Just one old 
waist, and not a party waist at all!" 

Mildred left the room, grumbling as she went. 
Cyntra sat down on the edge of the bed and 
examined her blouse. It was of a thin material, 
and besides having wrenched off the hook, Mil- 
dred had torn a little place in the sleeve. Cyntra 
liked that blouse particularly. It seemed to her 
that she could not possibly forgive the child. 
While she sat considering the matter, Juliet 
dashed into the room without knocking and with^ 
out a word of apology. 

*'I can't find some papers and I thought per- 
haps they were here," she said 

"Why should they be here?" asked Cyntra 
idly. 

"Because I was writing here yesterday and I 
may have left them. I'm pretty sure I did. Did 
you see them?" 

"I found some papers and things on my desk, 
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and of course I tore them up and threw them 
Into the basket." 

"Why, Cyntra Waring, what a perfecdy hate- 
ful thing to do I Are they in the scrap basket 
now ?** And she instantly turned it over, pouring 
the contents upon the floor, and began to seardi 
for her missing poems. 

"How dare you do such a thing as that?'* 
cried Cyntra, now thoroughly aroused. "I have 
just swept up my room, and now you've thrown 
out all that stuff on the carpet I" 

"Well, you oughn't to have torn up my papers. 
I think it was mean." 

"But you ought not to have left your papers 
here in the first place I It's my desk, and I don't 
think you ought to come in here and use it." 

To this Juliet made no reply. She found the 
torn pieces of her article, whatever it was, and 
with great dignity walked in silence from the 
room, leaving the floor heaped with the contents 
of the basket. Cyntra, ashamed of her temper 
but feeling so angry that she could not keep from 
crying, shut the door with a sharp bang and 
turned the key in the lock. Then she threw her- 
self on the bed and cried bitterly. 

"I wish I were at home 1" she said half aloud. 
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"Oh, I wish I were at home! Even though Fd 
be living with Aunt Irene, there wouldn't be these 
dreadful children whose ways are so different I I 
wanted to be a nice sister, but how can I when 
they are so very nasty? How can I, now?" 
There was no one there to answer her question. 

She had been in her room alone for half an 
hour when there came a gentle knocking on her 
door. At first she paid no attention to it. Of 
course it was one of those objectionable sisters, 
and she would not let them in. She was going 
to have it distinctly understood they were not to 
enter her room. The knocking continued. Then 
came a voice. "Please let me in, Cyntra I I want 
to see you espedally.'* It was Rosamond. Cyn- 
tra rose and opened the door. 

"Well, you are a sight!" exclaimed her cousin. 
"What on earth is the matter with you all? I 
came for some fun and find everybody crying, 
or else perfectly furious. What's happened? 
Has there been a row and I not in it? And what 
has struck your room, Cyntra ?" 

"Juliet. And see my blouse. Those chil- 
dren " 

"Oh, well, they're only children, Cyntra. You 
see, you're not used to having them round." 
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"But even if I were I shouldn't like their com- 
ing to my room when I'm not here. Should you 
like it yourself, Rosamond?" 

"I shouldn't mind it as much as you do, for I 
have always wished I had sisters. You can have 
such fun in a big family, and I hate being only 
three, and I the only girl. Of course, younger 
children are tiresome in a way. What did they 
do? I couldn't make out from Mildred, and Ju 
is so mad she won't tell me anything except that 
you had torn up her precious manuscript. It 
was a very fine story, she says, the best she ever 
wrote." 

"Then why did she leave it here? I came in 
yesterday and found my desk covered with pa- 
pers. Of course, I tore them up. She uses my 
deskl" 

Rosamond was silent for a minute. Light was 
beginning to dawn upon her. 

"It's the desk, I suppose," she said at last. 
"Juliet can't seem to get over your having it." 

"What do you mean, Rosamond? Does Juliet 
want the desk?" 

"I think she does. You see she never has had 
one of her own and always wanted to use this 
one, and Aunt Pauline never would let her have 
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it, and then you came, and you have the desk. 
See?" 

"Ohl" said Cyntra. Then, presently: "But 
that's no reason for Mildred coming in and go- 
ing to my dressing-table and getting out my new 
blouse and putting it on over her clothes to see 
how she looked in mourning, is it?" 

Rosamond unfeelingly began to laugh. "Did 
Mildred do that? Isn't she a case?" 

"You don't seem to think much of it, do you?" 
said Cyntra, deeply offended. "Why do you 
Americans always laugh at everything?" 

"Because there are so many funny things all 
the timel But really, Cyntra, that was very 
funny. I should think you would have roared 
when you saw that small mite dressing herself 
up like that to see how she looks in mourning! 
Mildred is too killing for words. But she's been 
crying. She said she made a hole and didn't 
mean to. I couldn't make out what the hole 
was in, but now I understand. She really feels 
awfully. Don't you think you could forpve her, 
Cyntra? She's such a little kid." 

"She's big enough to know better," said Cyn- 
tra. "I don't feel like forgiving her yet, and as 
for Juliet — ^just look at my floor 1" 
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"Mercy I What of that?" And in a moment 
Rosamond was on her hands and knees, gather- 
ing up the scraps and restoring them to the basket, 
now placed in its proper position. She then left 
the room and presently returned with a dustpan 
and brush. "There I" she said when she had 
finished. "What's the matter with that? Don't 
you think I might get something to do as a cham- 
bermaid, if worse comes to worse? I adore clean- 
ing up." 

Cyntra did not reply. Rosamond fussed about 
the room a little longer. Then she laid aside the 
dust brush and came and sat by Cyntra on the 
bed. 

"I suppose it does seem rather provoking, 
Cyntra," she said, "and you're not used to chil- 
dren, but they're really pretty nice, you know, 
and they're getting so very fond of you. Juliet's 
terribly proud of you. I heard her talking about 
you the other day to some of her pals. And as 
for Mildred I She adores you, Cyntra. It would 
be a splendid chance now, Cyntra dearest, to 
show them how nice you really are." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, only just this. I hate to seem preachy 
— I really don't mean it that way. I hope I can 
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make you understand. Sometimes I feel as if 
you didn't understand even me. You see you 
have been brought up so differently from all of 
us, of course it is hard for you. I suppose if 
things had been turned the other way about, and 
I had had to go to England to live with a lot of 
strangers, I should have been in no end of a pickle 
the whole blessed time/' 

"Oh, I think not I" Cyntra was very earnest. 
"You see we are not so odd over there. Your 
life here is very strange, isn't it?" 

"It would be just as strange to me to be over 
there. I don't believe I should like it after the 
first. At first it would be interesting, but I should 
soon be dreadfully homesick, I'm dead certain 
sure." 

"But what were you going to say to me? Not 
this, for this is not at all preachy, and you said 
you were afraid of being preachy, didn't you?" 

"Yes, I did; but I think I will say it, and even 
if you don't like it, you won't mind, will you, 
Cyntra dear? That's awfully Irish 1 But I was 
going to say that Juliet and Mildred are both 
really sorry they offended you, and they both feel 
down underneath that they did rather mean 
things, only they don't want to say so, yet. I 
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think if you would go and tell them It is really 
all right, and that you don't mind as much as 
you did at first, that they would come around, 



too. 



ff 



"But I do mind," said Cyntra. "It wouldn't be 
at all true to say I didn't, would it?" 

"Then," said Rosamond, "the only thing to do 
is to make yourself noi mind, and then it will 
be true. Sec?" 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE RING 

THERE is nothing more easy than to be 
philosophical about other people's 
bothers. Cyntra did not put this into 
words, but she had the feeling that if it had been 
Rosamond's desk, and Rosamond's blouse, she 
would not have found it so simple a matter to 
force herself not to care. Her cousin left her 
after a time and went back, she supposed, to the 
other children. Then the door of the flat closed, 
and no doubt she had gone home after doing all 
that was possible to bring about a peace. Cyntra 
remained in her room, the door shut, but no 
longer locked. She wished that her mother were 
at home — she wished that she could talk it over 
with her father — and yet, how could she? It 
would be awkward to go to them and complain 
of her half-sisters. It would only worry them, 
who had done so much to make her happy. It 
would seem ungrateful, to say the least. There 
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was nothing that they had not done for her — and 
what was this about the desk? She remembered 
that, just after she came, Juliet had been of- 
fended about something and it had been connected 
then with the desk. While she sat there think- 
ing about it, there came a timid little knock upon 
her door. She rose and opened it. Mildred 
stood there. 

"I'm awful sorry I spoilt your waist, Cyntra," 
she said. "Rosamond said I oughn't to have 
come and tried it on without asking you. I never 
thought, 'cause you see I always try on Juliet's 
things if I want to, and wear 'em, too, sometimes. 
I mean things like hair ribbons and handker- 
chiefs. But Rosamond said you weren't used to 
sisters, and we ought to make allowances for you. 
So I've come to tell you so. You were real mad 
I know, but I'll make an allowance, and so I've 
come to say I'm sorry I did it and hope you'll 
excuse it and not get so mad next time — for you 
were real cross, Cyntra I" 

"I know I was I" said Cyntra. She had drawn 
her little sister into the room and now she stooped 
to kiss her. The child was aggravating, but she 
was certainly very attractive. She had been de- 
voted to the new sister from the first, and Cyntra 
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was really fond of her. "rm sorry too, Mildred. 
You see I never had a sister before, so of course 
Tm not used to them, but I don't feel cross any 
more, and I hope you will excuse me." 

" 'Course I will I" exclaimed Mildred, throw- 
ing her arms about her. ''Now it's all right again, 
and p'r'aps you'll let me dress up in your clothes 
sometimes. I do adore dressing up, and pretend- 
ing to be in mourning, and you're the only one 
in the family who has black things. I'll be very 
careful, Cj^tra, indeed I will. I'll tell you what I 
I'll look at ever3rthing first, and if there are any 
loose hooks, or the dress looks as if it would tear 
easily, or anything like that, why I won't put it 
on. That'll be all right. I'm glad we've made 
up. I wanted Ju to come with me, but she said 
she couldn't. She says p'r'aps she oughtn't to 
have used your desk, but neither ought you to 
have torn up her story. But it's really 'count of 
the desk, you know." And Mildred nodded her 
curly head with an air of great wisdom. 

"What is it about my desk, Mildred? Why 
doesn't Juliet wish mc to have it? Hasn't it 
always been in this room?" 

"Yes, that's just it! It's always been here, 
and Ju has always wanted it, and mother wouldn't 
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give it to her. Mother said the table would do 
for her and she wanted the desk for the guest- 
room, 'cause we have so little furniture here and 
the desk made this room look so much nicer. 
Then you came, and youVe got it, and Juliet just 
longs for it. She told me so. She said she'd 
never wanted anything so much in her whole life. 
I think she's silly. Who wants an old desk? I'd 
much rather have a Victrola, or some new roller 
skates, or even a doll's carriage, though I don't 
play much with dolls any more since my last 
birthday. I'm getting quite old now." 
1 m sorry. 

"Sorry I'm getting old? Oh, you needn't be, 
for I'm glad. I'm just crazy to be as old as 
Juliet." 

"Oh, I don't mean that I I mean I'm sorry 
about Juliet wanting the desk. I'll see what I 
can do. Do you think Juliet would mind if I 
went now to speak to her?" 

"I'm not sure. You never can be sure about 
old Ju. She's queer sometimes. But I think you 
might as well try, Cyntra, and I'll come too. I'd 
rather like to see what happens." 

This was not very encouraging to Cyntra, who 
was really somewhat afraid of Juliet She did 
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not understand her in the least. She did not know 
at all what Juliet's real feeling was toward her- 
self. Sometimes she fancied that she liked her, 
then again she was sure that she did not. Rosa- 
mond had told her that Juliet was proud of her, 
that she had actually heard her speak with pride 
of her new sister to her friends, but Cyntra could 
scarcely believe this. Why should Juliet be proud 
of her? There was nothing about her to inspire 
such a sendment as that, Cyntra thought, and 
she suspected strongly that Rosamond, in her 
efforts to straighten things out between the sis- 
ters, had unconsciously drawn upon her imagina- 
tion. It was with a feeling that was very much 
like timidity, therefore, that Cyntra walked along 
the passageway which led to Juliet's room. Mil- 
dred, with her hand in hers, did not fail to notice 
her fright. Very little escaped Mildred's keen 
powers of observation. " 'Fraid, aren't you?" 
she said. "Your hand's trembling, and awfully 
cold. What's the use of being afraid of old Ju? 
She's not grown up. And maybe she won't be 
very cross, Cyntra. Juliet's feelings are very eas- 
ily hurt, but she gets over it, and she can be very 

• If 
nice. 

"I — I — think if you don't mind, Mildred dear, 
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I'd a little rather speak to her alone. You won't 
mind, will you?" 

**0h, I do mind awfuUyl Well, I'll stay out- 
side if you like, for a few minutes. I can hear 
very nicely outside if you don't talk too low. 
You have such a low voice, Cyntra. Couldn't 
you possibly raise it a little? I should hate not 
to hear." 

In spite of her agitation of mind, Cyntra had 
to laugh at this. "Oh, you can come In if you 
wish to so very much," she said, and Mildred joy- 
fully accepted the invitation. "Only please don't 
say anything," whispered Cyntra. "I think it 
would be better if you didn't." 

In reply to this, Mildred clapped her free hand 
over her mouth, her eyes dandng with fun, and 
so they entered the room. 

Juliet must have heard them coming. She 
was seated at the table, writing briskly, her back 
toward the door. She was copying the torn pieces 
of the manuscript which had been the cause of the 
trouble. She had pasted the scraps upon a large 
piece of brown wrapping paper. Having felt 
herself to be something of a martyr, and being 
justly proud of the manner in which she had put 
the pieces together, she was in no mood for 
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reconciliation. On the contrary, she was in a 
state of virtuous indignation. She felt that there 
was absolutely nothing to be said on the other 
side. She was "mad" with Cyntra, and "mad" 
she intended to stay. She continued to write. 
Her pen was scratchy, and it grew more so as 
she scraped steadily down the page. She uttered 
a few words aloud in a tone of abstraction: "He 
strode across the room, then he turned — oh, I 
can't make out that word where it is pasted, oh, 
it's abruptly " 

"JuHetl" said Cyntra. 

Juliet gave an exaggerated jump. "Dear me, 
how you frightened me I I didn't know anyone 
was there — at least " She was really a truth- 
ful person. She did not habitually lie, and yet at 
this moment she wished with all her heart to give 
an impression which was not true. But she would 
not "Yes, I did too," she blurted out, and 
continued to write. 

"Juliet, I'm sorry if I was disagreeable, and 
I'm afraid I was." 

"Yes, you were, very. You tore up my story. 
I've had a fearful time patching it together. I'm 
very busy now copying it. I'd be very much 
obliged if you wouldn't interrupt me. I'm like 
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father. It disturbs me very much to be inter- 
rupted." 

There seemed to be nothing to do but to leave. 
One cannot go on apologizing to a bent back, a 
long braid of hair, and a hurrying hand with a 
scratchy pen in it. Cyntra and Mildred turned 
and left the room, Mildred's mouth still covered 
with her free hand, the other clutching Cyntra's. 

"Can I speak now?" she whispered when they 
were once more in the hall. 

"If you want to." 

"I do. I'm just crazy to. Didn't you see how 
I had to hold on to my mouth? Old Ju is just 
hopping! My, but she's mad I But she'll come 
round by tonight. Don't you worry, Cyixtra. 
Juliet is very particular about the Bible. She 
reads some every night, and you know it says 
don't let the sun go down on your wrath, so you 
see if she doesn't try to make up before she goes 
to bed I Mother explained once that it meant 
don't go to sleep angry. She said it wasn't that 
you had to make up exactly at sunset, but before 
you went to sleep, and I've noticed about Juliet. 
She's sure to do something to make up by evening. 
She always does, except the night you came and 
she found you were going to have the desk. She 
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let the sun go down that night, but she got over 
It soon." 

Juliet wrote for some ten or fifteen minutes 
after the departure of her sisters from the room, 
but she had lost zest for the task. She kept 
thinking of Cyntra, wondering what she had in- 
tended to say. Was it possible that she had 
come to "make up"? Juliet, after making a num- 
ber of mistakes, suddenly stopped and wiped her 
pen. 

"I can't do it any more now," she said to her- 
self. "I do wish people wouldn't interrupt me. 
I wonder what they're doing now. It was funny 
Mildred came with her, for Mildred was furious 
with her. They seem to have made up. I won- 
der which did it. I suppose she came to tell me 
how perfectly hateful she'd been, because she cer- 
tainly was. Making such a fuss about my using 
her desk — at least, she didn't exactly make a fuss, 
but she tore up my story because I had used it, 
which was the same thing. Why, if I had the 
desk in my room and she wanted to use it of 
course I'd let her ! I don't know, though. Would 
I? Perhaps I shouldn't like it so very much. 
If I came in and found her letter she was writing 
among my papers and things, I suppose I 
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shouldn't like it a bit I I never thought of it 
that way before. After all, the desk is hers be- 
cause mother let her have it. Of course it was a 
very strange thing for my own mother to do. 
Clara Clifford said it was extraordinary, and she 
shouldn't like it a bit, but then Clara doesn't know 
as much about things as if she lived here. She 
doesn't know as much as Rosamond about our 
family, and Rosamond said she didn't think Cyn- 
tra was at all to blame about the desk, because 
she came from the other side of the world and 
found it in her room. It was not as if she'd been 
awfully selfish and insisted upon having it. Of 
course Rosamond would side with Cyntra, but 
I must say I don't think Cyntra is a selfish per- 
son. She is only awfully set. That's the trouble. 
She doesn't like to have her things interfered 
with. Rosamond says it is because she has been 
the only child for so long. Well, I suppose I was 
disagreeable. I oughtn't to have written anything 
there without asking her if she would mind. I'll 
never do it again. Nothing would induce me to 
even go inside the door. I wish she hadn't come 
home to live. We were so happy and contented I" 
Juliet heaved a deep sigh. Were they, though ? 
As to the desk, the matter had not been changed 
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In the least by the arrival of Cyntra. The deslc 
had not been Juliet's before, and it was not hers 
now. Cyntra had had nothing whatever to do 
with it. Juliet had a logical mind. She could 
always reason things out when she gave herself 
time to do it, and then when she had she could 
usually see the two sides which there are to every 
question. In a very short time she had discovered 
the other side to this one. She promptly rose 
and left the room. Guided by the sound of voices 
she went to the living-room. She found Cyntra 
playing a game with Mildred and Georpe, while 
they waited for their father and mother to come 
in. 

"I think I was the one in the wrong, Cyntra,** 
she said, standing beside her and speaking with 
a grave face. She was tall for her age and 
solidly built. This, with her mature and intelli- 
gent face, made her seem as old to Cyntra as 
she felt herself. She often caught herself think- 
ing of Juliet as the elder. She hurriedly put down 
the dice box on the Halma board and rose to 
her feet, the younger children watching with 
breathless interest. A "scrap** and a "make-up** 
were a delight to them both. 

"I told you sol" murmured Mildred. "Juli* 
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ct's awful particular about night." But no one 
heeded her. The two older girls were absorbed in 
each other. 

"You weren't any more wrong than I was," 
said Cyntra, speaking low, the color coming and 
going in her face. "I wanted to be the first to 
say so, but I couldn't when you — ^you didn't want 
to listen." 

"I know. I kept on writing. I was still mad 
then, but I'm not now. I — I see your side." 

"And I see yours." 

"All right." 

Juliet did not offer to kiss her. She was not 
naturally demonstrative. She turned away 
abruptly, and Cyntra sat down again and con- 
tinued the game. She felt much happier. Though 
so little had been said, she knew that it had been 
meant. There was no doubt of Juliet's sincerity 
in all that she said and did. A plan was taking 
shape in her own mind now which she thought 
over for a day or two, and then proceeded to 
carry out. 

It was not easy to do this for, as is the case 
with so many plans, it required money. Cyntra 
now received an allowance on the first day of 
each month, and out of this she was expected to 
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buy her gloves and stockings, pay her car fares 
and one or two other expenditures. Even with 
strict economy, walking Instead of riding, mended 
gloves, and darned stockings, she could not expect 
to save the necessary sum to buy what she wished 
to get within a year at least, probably longer. 
For she wanted to provide Juliet with a desk. 
She had suggested giving up to her the coveted 
one In her own room, but to this Mrs. Waring 
would not consent. 

*'I don't think It would be right, nor at all good 
for Juliet,^' she had said when Cyntra offered to 
do this. ''I am sorry about It I didn't realize 
before how much she longed for It, or perhaps — 
I don't know, but perhaps — I might have taken 
it out of your room the night you came and let 
her have It. But now I shall not do It. And it 
is all right now, Cyntra. Don't think about it 
any more. Juliet has gotten over It. There are 
no halfway measures about Juliet. She promised 
me that she wouldn't long for It any more, and 
we can trust her." / 

"I know that," replied Cyntra, "but that Is just 
why I want her to have It." But her mother 
would not consent. 

Cyntra went to her own room and from a 
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drawer in the desk she took a small locked box 
In which she kept her treasures. Her grand- 
mother had given her this box — ^it was an old- 
fashioned jewel case of leather — ^telling her that 
it had been given to her when she was young, 
and then had belonged to Cyntra's mother. It 
had a quaint little key, with which she unlocked 
it, and then she lifted out the little tray and, one 
by one, spread the contents on the bed. There 
was not very much to see. One or two childish 
trinkets, a bit of an old watch chain, a pair of 
earrings, a brooch or two, and a ring. The ring 
was beautiful but very old-fashioned. It was set 
with diamonds and was undoubtedly of some 
value, but chiefly so because of family associa- 
tions. Lady Escott had given it to Cyntra one 
day In Brussels, telling her that she would like 
her to have It, but that she must not wear it until 
she was eighteen, for she did not approve of 
young girls wearing jewelry. Cyntra, seeing Ber- 
tha West's handsome rings on the steamer, had 
been much tempted to put It on, but she had not 
done so and now she was glad she had not. No 
one having seen it, it would not be missed, and 
she would have It back before she was eighteen. 
She was sorry, though, to give It up even for a 
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time. She had been so pleased when her grand- 
mother gave it to her, and she often since then 
had taken it out and looked at it on her finger, 
putting it on at night and wearing it until morn- 
ing. She thought her grandmother would not 
have objected to her doing that. Now she must 
do without it, if she intended to provide Juliet 
with a desk. There seemed to be no other way, 
and she had set her heart on making Juliet happy. 
If it required a sacrifice she intended to make 
the sacrifice. The desk was to be bought. 

The next afternoon — it was a Saturday in late 
March — she left the apartment and hurried down 
the stairs to the street. She had decided to con- 
sult Rosamond. She did not telephone first to 
know if she were at home, for she had not wished 
Juliet, who was near the telephone, to know what 
she was going to do. She carried a small shop- 
ping bag, and in it was a littie box, carefully tied 
up. When she reached the RuSords^ house the 
door was opened by Nickie before she had gone 
up the steps. He was on his way out. 

*'Is Rosamond at home?^^ asked Cyntra. She 
and Nickie, while not in the least intimate, were 
on somewhat more cousinly terms than they had 
been at first. She was still a little afraid of him, 
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and he did not find her "interesting," but they al- 
ways greeted each other pleasantly and then 
passed on as quickly as possible. 

"No/* said he. "She's gone out with mother 
and they won't be home till late." 

"Oh 1" exclaimed Cyntra. "I'm so very sorry 1" 

"Anything I can do for you? You look ter- 
ribly disappointed. I suppose I wouldn't do in- 
stead of Ros?'* 

"I wonder if you would 1" she said, consider- 
ing. "I need advice so very much. I thought 
Rosamond would help me." 

"I'd be delighted, I'm sure, to do my little best. 
Won't you come in?" Then as she hesitated, 
"Or I will walk along with you wherever you are 
going.'* 



"That would be very nice, only I am not quite 
sure where I am going. Perhaps you can tell 
me. I want to find the best pawnshop." 

"Pawnshop 1" He did not attempt to hide his 
shocked amazement. 

"yes. Why are you so surprised?'* 



CHAPTER XV 

A SURPRISE FOR JULIET 

THEY were walking slowly now toward 
Fourth Avenue. Cyntra rather wished 
that she had not accepted Nickie*s offer 
of assistance. He had never liked her, she was 
sure, and now he made no effort to hide it. He 
was evidently quite displeased with her; but why 
should he be? Surely a pawnshop was the place 
to get money when one needed it. It was true 
that she had never known of anyone who had 
taken their possessions to a pawnshop either in 
this country or in Europe, but they existed every- 
where, so it was reasonable to suppose that they 
were used. She had often looked at their win- 
dows with interest for there was always such a 
strange collection of articles in them. She had 
asked her father about them once, and he had 
replied that people who needed money could 
^'raise it'* at these places on articles of any 
description. He had explained that tickets were 
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given in exchange, and later, when the person 
had money again, he could go and buy bade 
his treasures. It had seemed a wonderfully 
kind and convenient arrangement to Cyntra, and 
she had carefully remembered about it, and now 
the time had come to make use of the informa- 
tion. Why should Nickie Rufford be so shocked, 
and even disgusted? He made no effort to hide 
his actual disgust. 

"What on earth do you mean, Cyntra ? How 
should I know the best pawnshop, and why do 
you want to find one ?" 

"Because I need some money. I have brought 
something with me that I can very well spare for 
a time, and later I can get it back, after I have 
saved up my allowance. I need some money now, 
very, very much." 

Nickie was completely puzzled. It was evident 
that Cyntra did not in the least realize that she 
was doing something that was most unusual, to 
put it mildly. Imagine Rosamond, or any of her 
friends, going to a pawnshop! He could not 
imagine it. He did not for an instant believe 
that an English girl, brought up as Cyntra had 
been, would think of doing it at home. 

"Did you ever hear of anyone doing it — in 
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London, or Brussels, for msta(nce?^' he asked 
severely. 

"Oh, no, never 1 But girls do so many things 
here in the States which they wouldn't be allowed 
to do there. I never could go out alone in Brus- 
sels. The only time I did I had a most disagree- 
able experience, but I met your aunt and your 
brother, and they very kindly took me home to the 
pension with them. But here it is all so different 
We go out alone, and we do many strange things. 
It does not seem as though going to a pawnshop 
were any more strange than those other things, 
does it? It does? You think it wouldn't be 
right? Well, I shall never understand! Will 
you tell me then what I can do to get some money? 
I need some, and I have only a dollar and twenty- 
nine cents. I have brought out a ring which my 
grandmother gave me. She told me not to wear 
it until I was eighteen. That will be in two years. 
I thought that by that time I could have saved 
the money to buy it back." 

The first shock of surprise now beginning to 
wear off, Nickie could scarcely keep his face 
straight. She was so serious, so earnest, so sure 
that her plan was good, that his annoyance had 
already vanished and he felt only amusement. 
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A month or two ago he would have laughed out- 
right, with small regard for her feelings, but he 
liked her now so much better than at first that 
he was more careful. He did not wish to of- 
fend hen This little English girl, who had not 
interested him in the least when she arrived, 
really seemed to have some "go'* in her after 
all. What in the world did she need money for? 
What could she be going to do with it? He hoped 
she would tell him, but girls so loved a mystery 
that he was not at all sure that she would. Of 
course he was not in the least curious; oh, no I 
She could do what she liked for all he cared — but 
what under the canopy did she need money for? 
Was his imcle very hard up? Probably that was 
it. He would proceed with care. Yes, he liked 
her better than he ever had before, and he felt 
like helping her. It would not do to laugh, as 
he was with difficulty keeping himself from doing. 
That would offend her, and he must not hurt her 
feelings. 

"You will advise me what to do, won't you, 
Nickie ?" she said, looking up at him with a lovely 
expression on her face of grave confidence in his 
judgment, and of course he could not fail her. 

They were walking slowly. A hurdy-gurdy was 
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grinding out a popular tune and some children 
were dancing to it There was a hint of spring in 
the air. The sun was still high, although it was 
long after four o'clock. He did not reply, for he 
was busy thinking. She hesitated about asking 
him again. No doubt he was bored and pro- 
voked. She never would be able to like or under- 
stand Nickie Rufford, she said to herself. If it 
had been Jimmie Waring whom she had met he 
would probably have led her at once to the most 
desirable pawnshop, he was always so obliging. 
She wished that it had been Jimmie. She needed 
the money so much, for she had set her heart on 
giving a desk to Juliet. 

"How much money do you need?" asked Nickie 
at last 

"I don't exactly know." 

"You don't know?" 

"No." 

"I don't understand. You want money, but you 
don't know how much. May I ask what you in- 
tend to do with it?" 

"I want to spend it, of course." 

"Of course 1 That goes without saying. But 
how much do you want to spend?" 

"I am not sure." 
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"Well," exclaimed Nickie impariently. "You 
must know whether you want ten dollars or two 
hundred 1'* 

"Two hundred dollars 1 Forty pounds 1 Why, 
of course I don't need forty pounds 1 But I need 
a little more than ten dollars, I'm afraid, for I 
want to get a good one.'' 

"Perhaps," said Nickie, trying to speak mildly, 
"if you could tell me what it is you want to buy, 
my advice would be of more use. Is it clothes?" 

"Clothes 1 Oh, dear no I Clothes 1" 

"Do you or do you not intend to tell me? I 
beg your pardon. You needn't look so frightened. 
I'm not going to eat you." 

"Oh, I didn't think you were." 

"Well, you looked as if you did." 

"You have a very hasty temper, haven't you?'* 
said Cyntra, with more courage than she would 
have thought possible even a moment ago. She 
did not know how she had acquired it, but she 
no longer feared him. Though his words sounded 
fierce his face was kind. 

"Perhaps I have, but I am sorry I have given 
any sign of it. I only wanted to help you, and I 
can't unless you give me some idea of what you 
want to do with the money. Naturally I supposed, 
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as you are a girl, that It had something to do 
with clothes." 

"Oh, no, not clothes. But why, because I am 
a girl, did you think it might be? Aren't they 
just as necessary for boys?" 

He had to laugh — ^particularly when he thought 
of a certain tailor's bill which was still unpaid. 
It was a grim sort of joke but it was a good one. 

"Very true. We do spend a lot in that way, 
I admit," he said. "But if not a new hat, what 
is it?" 

"I want to buy a desk for Juliet. She needs one 
very much. I don't know how much it will be, but 
I want to get one that will hold all her things, 
and I thought perhaps five pounds would be right. 
What should you think, Nickie? Could I buy a 
fairly good desk for five pounds, and is there any 
place where you can get that much money for my 
ring? No matter about buying the ring back 
again. I can do without wearing it when I am 
eighteen, and I would much rather Juliet had a 
desk. Here, I will show it to you." She opened 
her bag and then the little box, which she handed 
to him. In it lay the quaint old ring. "I hate to 
give it up, for it was my grandmother's, but I 
have some other things of hers, so I needn't mind, 
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and it is so important for Juliet to have a desk.** 
"I don't see why," objected Nickie ; "Juliet can 
get along perfectly well, and it's a shame for you 
to give up this pretty ring. Girls like rings so 
much." He said to himself that he thought she 
was a brick. Mighty generous and all that. He 
liked her better than he ever would have thought 
possible. Indeed, she was too generous. He 
would try to dissuade her, but if he failed he 
would certainly do what he could to help her out. 
"Yes, and I love that ring," she replied, "and 
that is why I thought of a pawnshop, because I 
could get it back some day. But you say that 
won't do, so perhaps you can tell me a place 
where they would buy it and keep it — some place 
where it would be quite right for me to go, you 
know. There was a girl in Brussels at the pen- 
sion who bought a ring at a large jewelry shop 
there, and they took one of her old rings in ex- 
change for it. I heard her telling about it one 
day. But I suppose there is no shop here where 
I could exchange a ring for a desk, is there?" 
"Hardly. But I think I know of a place where 

I can — er — ^where — er " he hesitated. He 

could not think how to word his plan so that she 
would be reassured but would not suspect what 
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he intended to do. ^'If you will let me have 
the ring, Til do the best I can/' he said finally, 
blurting out the words with visible embarrass- 
ment. 

"Oh, will you, Nickie? How very kind you 
are I I didn't suppose you could be so kind!" 

"Didn't you? I'm sorry." 

"But I have been quite mistaken about so many 
things. I am constantly finding out how foolish 
I have been. You take the ring — or shall we go 
there now ? Wouldn't that be better?" 

"No," he said decidedly. "It's not a place 
where you can go. You let me have it, and I 
will attend to it for you, Cyntra. I may not be 
able to get a great deal for it, but I hope to be 
able to manage it so that you can buy it back any 
time you may have the money. No hurry, you 
know, but when you have it saved ijp." 

"Oh, how very nice 1 I thought there must be 
some such place." 

"But I may not get a great deal for it. Would 
— er — ^would fifty dollars do?" 

"Fifty dollars I It would be plenty. I could 
buy a beautiful desk and some other things be- 
sides, couldn't I?" 

"You could, but I should advise you to save it, 
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for you might need it sometime. There's no 
knowing. I shouldn't like to— cr — ^to let the ring 
go, you know, for less than that, but really you 
ought not to spend it all now. You don't mind 
my saying this, do you? You know we're the 
same as cousins." 

"Oh, I don't mind at all. I'm only very much 
obliged to you. It's just the way Eddie would 
talk to me." 

"And who may *Eddie' be?" 

"My cousin, Eddie Escott, in England. We're 
great pals. I had a letter from him this morning. 
He wants to come over and visit the States. I hope 
he may before very long. He's a dear, Eddie is. 
I think you'd like him." 

Nickie did not feel so sure, but he said nothing. 
He did not care much about having English 
cousins coming, he said to himself, but very 
likely this one would not come. Then, hav- 
ing accompanied Cyntra to the door of the apart- 
ment house, he bade her good-by and walked 
away with the little box containing the ring in his 
pocket. Presently he met Mrs. Waring. 

"Did I see you with Cyntra?" she asked. 
"That's right, Nickie. Do be as cousinly to her 
as you can, for she is accustomed to cousins and 
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I don't want her to miss her English ones. She's 
such a dear child. I do want her to be happy 
among us." 

'Til do my best, Aunt Pauline," he said, smiling 
at her. The Ruffords were all very fond of their 
aunt. As he left her he said to himself that he 
was about to do a very unwise thing in order to 
make this English girl ''happy among us." 

Nickie RuSord was, it is to be feared, an ex- 
travagant youth. His father, while not a rich 
man as wealth is counted nowadays, was suffi- 
ciently well off to live comfortably in his own 
house and to supply his family with all that was 
reasonably necessary, but Nickie had acquired ex- 
pensive tastes. One reason for this was the fact 
that most of his friends were sons of very 
wealthy men. They spent money with a free hand, 
sure that their fathers would in the end supply 
them with more when they happened to overdraw 
their allowances. This example had not been 
without its effect upon Nickie. It is so easy to 
spend when one sees others doing it! But he 
knew there was a difference, and a conversation 
which he had had with his father only a day or 
two before his walk with Cyntra had convinced 
him that he must be more careful, even if it 
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should be necessary to keep out of the way of 
"the fellows." Jim Waring was the only one 
whom he cared anything about who was not any 
more generously supplied with money than he was 
himself. Jimmie would be amused now, he said 
to himself, if h^ knew that he wanted to raise 
fifty dollars in order to gratify a whim of Cyn- 
tra's — ^it seemed to him a whim, and yet he de- 
sired above all things to do it for her. Wouldn't 
Jimmie have the laugh on him, knowing how bored 
he had been with the English cousin, and how he 
had roared at Jimmie for his undisguised admira- 
tion for her? And Rosamond — ^what would Rosa- 
mond say? He did not wish her to find it out 
yet. It would let him in for a five-pound box of 
candy from Maillard's, which was at present 
simply out of the question. 

The next morning on his way to college — ^he 
was at Columbia — ^he stopped at his aunt's apart- 
ment, under pretext of borrowing a book. He 
met Cyntra just as she was starting for school, and 
he slipped a thick envelope into her hand. 

"Don't say anything about it," he whispered, 
and passed on up the stairs. 

Cyntra took it joyfully and tucked it into her 
pocket. It was not until she came home from 
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school that she had a chance to open the padcet. 
Inside she found five bank notes of ten dollars 
each, and a bit of paper on which Nidde had 
scrawled a few words. 

Dear Cjrntra: I could only raise fifty on it. Hope 
that will do. You can get back the ring anytime within 
the next ten years for the same amoimt by just letting 
me know. Very glad to attend to it for you. Please 
be very careful not to say a word to anybody. On no 
account tell where you got the money or that I had any- 
thing to do with it. Nickie. 

"How very kind he is after all I'* thought Cyn- 
tra, surveying her wealth. "Ten pounds I I never 
had so much money in all my life before. I wish 
he hadn't told me not to say anything. I should 
like to tell the family how very kind Nickie has 
been. Now I will go out and buy the desk. I 
know just where to go and the kind Juliet likes, 
which is a good thing. Fm glad I asked her what 
she thought of one in the window the day we 
were out together. I suppose they will all won- 
der where I got the money to buy it, but that will 
make it all the more fun. I believe I will get 
Juliet to go with me and choose it I That would 
be better still." 

She went to the door and called to her sister. 
"Don't you want to go out?" she said. 
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"Not much," replied Juliet "I've got such 
an Interesting book." 

"Oh, I wish you would, Ju ! I — I want to buy 
something, and I'd like your advice." 

"What do you want to buy?" 

"Something." 

"If It's clothes or hats, I don't care about go- 
ing, and I hate shopping anyway." 

"It isn't real shopping. It's just to get one 
thing, and It's something you particularly like." 

"An ice cream soda, I suppose. Well, I'll go, 
only I don't much want to, except for that." 

"We'll get that." 

"But how do you happen to have the money?'* 
demanded Juliet "It's almost the end of the 
month, and I've spent all my allowance. I thought 
you had, too." 

"I — I have got some money." 

"Did you have a present from England ?" Cyn- 
tra's English relatives were mysterious and fas- 
cinating to Juliet She built endless romances 
about them In her own mind, and also In her 
stories. Unknown to Cyntra, Eddie Escott was 
of Immense Interest to her. She gazed at his 
photograph whenever It was possible, and she had 
made him the hero, name and all, of her latest 
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work of fiction. It was quite probable that he or 
his mother or one of his six sisters had sent a gift 
to Cyntra, to say nothing of the titled uncle — 
and it was just as probable that Cyntra would not 
tell her if they had. Cyntra's next words proved 
that she was right. 

"I think, if you don*t mind, Juliet, I won't say 
where I got this mohey. The person from whom 
I got it asked me not to say. You don't mind, 
do you?" 

"Oh, no I I think I can guess all right," re- 
joined Juliet, now perfectly sure that it had come 
from England, "and I don't really care where it 
came from, as long as you are going to spend it 
on ice cream soda." 

"Not all of it," said her sister. She was still 
very literal. 

There was nothing to do but go first for the 
refreshments. This accomplished, they went to 
the furniture shop on Fourth Avenue where the 
desk had been seen in the window. 

"What in the world are you going in here 
for?" demanded Juliet. 

"I want something. I am afraid it is gone, 
though. Oh, I hope it isn't gone I" 

Her curiosity now thoroughly aroused, Juliet 
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followed Cyntra into the shop, and she listened 
eagerly to the conversation between her sister and 
the clerk. 

"There was a desk in the window a few days 
ago," said Cyntra. "It was marked twenty-five 
dollars. Have you it still?" 

"A mahogany desk, a reproduction? No, Miss, 
it is gone. I don't wonder you're disappointed, 
for it was a bargain." 

"Oh, I am disappointed I" She could scarcely 
speak. "Have you — ^have you any others?" 

"Plenty, Miss, but not exactly like that one. 
Just step back here, please." 

"Cyntra !" exclaimed Juliet, hurrying after her 
as she followed the brisk salesman. "What are 
you going to do ? Why are you looking at desks ?" 
But Cyntra made no reply. 

In a moment they were being shown desks of 
every size and shape. Juliet began to think that 
Cyntra had lost her mind. She had heard of 
people becoming suddenly insane, and she knew 
that it sometimes took the form of spending 
money which they did not possess. There could 
not have been a gift from England, for if there 
had been it would not have been enough to buy 
a desk. No, her dear sister was certainly af- 
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fected mentally. No doubt she believed that she 
was a millionaire I Juliet's active mind supplied all 
the details of such a catastrophe. In imagination 
she saw Cyntra being borne away to an asylum 
while she was powerless to prevent it. In the 
meantime she listened to the conversation, and 
replied when she was spoken to. She understood 
that it was best to humor demented persons, and 
not let them know that you consider them crazy. 

"Juliet,** said Cyntra, "do you like this one? 
In this way they were more easily managed. 
Or do you think that other a more convenient 
shape ? Which would you rather have if you were 
going to get one for yourself?" 

"I like this one much the best," replied Juliet 
with decision. "It's fine, but it costs more than 
that one." 

"Only two dollars more. Then Fll take this 
one," she said to the man. 

"Cyntra I" whispered Juliet. She felt that the 
time had come to act. Her sister must certainly 
be restrained before it was too late. What would 
the man think when he found she had no money? 
"Come away, please!" she urged. 

"I will in a minute. What a hurry you're in 1" 
And she took from her bag a roll of bills and 
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proceeded to count out twenty-five dollars, all 
there was in the roll. "Please send liie desk to 
Mr. George Waring," she said, and gave the 
number on Lexington Avenue. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE MYSTERIOUS FIFTY DOLLARS 

IT had not been Cyntra's intention to make a 
sensation, but she certainly succeeded in do- 
ing so. Juliet on the way home found out 
that the desk was to be hers, and her joy in that 
blotted out for the time being her curiosity as 
to how Cyntra had come into possession of so 
much money. She could scarcely restrain herself 
from running all the way, and yet she knew that 
it would be several hours before her treasure ar- 
rived, although the man had promised to send it 
that night. She no longer feared for her sister's 
mind — on the contrary she was very well pleased 
with it. Who would consider a person insane 
who had just been given by her the thing one most 
longed for in all the world ? Indeed, she felt now 
that Cyntra was perfectly sane and well-balanced. 
She had no fault to find with her mental state. 

"You are a dear and a darling, Cyntra I" she 
exclaimed rapturously. "I never supposed any- 
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body would ever be so perfect as to buy a desk 
for me. Oh, it is too wonderful I I shall prob- 
ably write better than ever. I shouldn't wonder 
if I could soon get something published, it will 
be such a lovely place to write. And all those 
pigeon-holes I And the drawers underneath I 
Why there were three large drawers and two 
small ones, and those lovely brass handles I The 
handles on the small drawers were glass, did you 
notice? I can hardly wait to see it again. And 
won't the family all be excited? Did mother know 
you were going to do it, Cyntra?" 

"No, I am sure she didn't." 

"Didn't anyone know it?" 

Cyntra hesitated. "Only one person," she said 
after a moment's pause. 

"I suppose that was Rosamond. Well, here 
we are at last, and as soon as we get inside I am 
going to kiss you." 

This was indeed unusual from the undemonstra- 
tive Juliet, and Cyntra felt very happy. "I think 
you were a dear to do it," whispered the younger 
girl. "I wasn't very nice about your having that 
other desk, and now you have g^ven me one a 
million times handsomer! But even without the 
desk, Cyntra, I'm awfully fond of you now. I 
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mean I was before this afternoon. And I was 
glad before this afternoon that you came home." 

**Thank you!" whispered Cyntra, kissing her 
again. 

"What's up ?" asked Mildred, from the door of 
the parlor. "Why are you two hugging and kiss- 
ing? What's got into old Ju? You look as 
happy as a clam, Juliet." 

"I am — Where's mother? Is she home yet? 
And is father there?" • 

"Yes, they're here. What is it? What's hap- 
pened?" 

"Oh, mother, what do you think? It's too per- 
fect — Cyntra's the most perfect person! She's 
given me a desk!" 

"But, Cyntra, I told you not to!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Waring. 

"I didn't give her that one," said Cyntra. 

"No, not that one !" cried Juliet. "It's a thou- 
sand times nicer than that one ! It holds twice as 
much. She bought it for me. We've just been 
to choose it It cost twenty-five dollars. What do 
you think of that? Twenty- five dollars! And she 
had the money and paid for it, and it's coming 
home soon and is to be put in our room. I must 
go now and make a place for it. Mildred, I'll 
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have to move your table, I think, if you don't mind 
having it nearer your bed — ^* She vanished, talk- 
ing as she went, closely followed by Mildred, who 
strongly objected to having her table moved. It 
did not really make much difference to her. She 
merely objected on principle. 

"What does she mean?" asked Mrs. Waring, 
while Mr. Waring put down his newspaper to 
listen. 

"She's so pleased," said Cyntra, smiling hap- 
pily; "it's really nothing much. I hated having 
the desk and Juliet without one. Mamma, when 
she needed it so badly, so I bought her one." 

"But where did you get the money?" 

"Oh, I have some money now which I didn't 
have before." 

Mrs. Waring began to speak, then stopped. 
She glanced at her husband. She hesitated about 
questioning Cyntra too closely. After all, she was 
her stepmother and had not known her long. It 
would be better for her father to say somediing. 
Mr. Waring, understanding the situation, put out 
his hand and drew Cyntra to his side. 

"It was nice of you, daughter, to give Juliet 
such a present, but I am afraid you were too gen- 
erous. Twenty-five dollars is a good deal of 
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money for one of us Warings to spend on one 
gift, I am sorry to say. Weren't you a little ex- 
travagant, my dear? And where did you get it? 
Did someone send you a present? Your uncle or 
aunt?" 

**0h, no, father dear ! They would never think 
of sending me five pounds I No, I got the money. 
It is mine, and I wanted Juliet to have a desk. 
And I've got twenty-five more, and I'm going to 
get presents for everybody. Something you all 
really need, you know, not extravagant things. 
Please let me I You were saying the other day. 
Mamma, that we really needed a new rug here 
in this room. Could one be bought for twenty-five 
dollars? Then that would do for everybody. Or 
would a nice chair be better?** 

"And aren't you going to tell me how you came 
by the money?" asked Mr. Waring. 

"No, father, I would really rather not. In 
fact, I can't. You will just have to trust me that 
it is really my own money and it came to me in a 
perfectly right way. You will, won't you ?'* 

"I certainly trust you, but I am a little bit dis- 
pleased with you for not trusting me." 

"You mean by telling you ? I would if I could, 
but you see I have promised I wouldn't. In about 
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two years I hope to be able to tell you. Could 
you possibly wait that long?" 

Mr. and Mrs. Waring, talking it over when 
Cyntra had left them, were at a loss to know what 
to do. "We'll just have to leave it as it is," said 
Mrs. Waring, "and as she says — trust her. After 
all, she is not exactly a child. She is sixteen, and 
she has been brought up so differently from the 
other children. We must allow for that, George, 
all the time." 

"So we do, but in a matter of this kind I 
should say that English bringing up is more strict 
than American. The child had no money at all 
before Christmas; how does she happen now to 
have fifty dollars?" 

"I shouldn't be surprised if she had sold some- 
I thing she had in order to buy the desk. Perhaps 



Bertha West has bought something- 



"I don't like it at all 1" exclaimed Mr. Waring. 
"If that is the case, Pauline, you must do some- 
thing at once." He rose and began to walk about 
the room. "Why, the girl is almost a stranger, 
and to have her supplying my daughter with 
money ^** 

"George, dear, that was only a guess on my 
part. It may not have been that at all. But we 
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must go carefully, and try not to spoil the two 
girls' pleasure in the desk when it comes. Cyntra 
asked us to trust her, and I think we ought to 
do so. She is sound to the core. I am sure she 
would never do anything underhand, or anything 
she thought we wouldn't approve of. Just let us 
wait, and in time she will tell us." 

"Yes, in two years, she says I However, I 
suppose you are right, Pauline. No, we won't 
spoil their pleasure — ^but all the same, I am very 
much annoyed, and I depend upon you to find out 
if you can. Two years indeed I And she is not 
to spend the rest of it on a rug or anything else 
for us. Make her understand diat." 

That night Mrs. Waring had a talk with Cyntra 
before she went to bed, but she learned nothing. 
"It is quite all right. Mamma. I will tell you 
when I can. I knew it would make Juliet per- 
fectly happy, and so it has, hasn't it? She has 
been writing at it already. I am sure Juliet is 
going to be a great author some day, and she says 
if she is it will all be owing to my giving her a 
desk I It is sweet of her to say that, isn't it? Oh, 
it is nice to have two sisters and a brother and a 
father and mother I I never imagined it would 
be half so nice. And coming over on the steamer 
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I wondered if you would all be like the Wests I 
That was funny, wasn't it?" 

"But just tell me one thing, Cyntra," said Mrs. 
Waring. "You have spoken of the Wests. Tell 
me, did they lend or give you the money?" 

"Oh, no, Mamma I Why, they are not our 
family I I shouldn't want to take any money from 
people who were not our family unless I could 
pay it back right away." 

When Mrs. Waring repeated this to her hus- 
band they decided that the mysterious fifty dollars 
must have been obtained from Rosamond, who 
for some reason did not wish it to be told. If 
so, they would let the matter drop for the present. 
They could not doubt Cyntra's sincerity, and so 
they would trust her until she was ready to end 
the mystery. Therefore they did not question her 
further, nor did they mention the matter to any 
of the Rufford family. They would wait and 
see what happened. Mrs. Waring did insist, how- 
ever, that Cyntra should save the remaining 
twenty-five dollars rather than spend it, so Cyn- 
tra put it away in her little jewel case as a nest 
egg toward the fifty to be one day exchanged 
again for the ring. 

When Rosamond came in the next morning on 
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her way to school and was shown the desk, Mrs. 
Waring watched her narrowly. If she was pre- 
tending to be surprised, she was certainly a good 
actress. However, it might be possible, her aunt 
concluded. Rosamond was very clever. Cyntra 
might have borrowed the money without telling 
her cousin what she intended doing with it. On 
the other hand, where would Rosamond get fifty 
dollars to lend? It was all mysterious, and Mrs. 
Waring was completely puzzled. But other 
things came along in their busy, crowded lives, 
and before many days had passed the incident had 
slipped from the minds of both Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring, Juliet felt as if she had owned the desk 
for a lifetime, and Cyntra had ceased to miss the 
ring as had been the case at first. 

The spring passed away and summer dawned 
upon New York. School and college terms were 
about to end; summer plans were being made by 
those who could afford to make them ; some people 
had already gone out of town, leaving closed 
houses and desolate yards; the benches in the 
squares and parks were daily and nightly filled 
with idle men, while the children of the poor 
played on the walks and danced to the street 
organs. It was the first day of June and the 
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weather was hot. At Miss Sedgwick's school, the 
girls, in thin dresses, were busy preparing for ex- 
aminations, and at the same time were informing 
one another of the arrangements that had been 
made for a happy summer. Everyone seemed to 
be going away but the Waring family. To Cjoi- 
tra this meant nothing, but to Juliet it was a 
trial. 

"Oh, I do wish we could go somewhere 1" she 
sighed, as she walked home with Cyntra and Rosa- 
mond. "Everybody goes and we never do. We 
used to when I was little, but lately we haven't. 
We seem to have less and less money all the 
time." 

"It isn't that exactly," said Rosamond, "but it 
takes more money than it used to because you are 
older and go to school, and there are four of you, 
and everjrthing costs more — food and things, I 
mean." 

"Why does everyone go away?" asked Cyntra. 

"Oh, it's hot in town, and dusty and horrid, 
and the seashore places are lovely, and everyone 
has a good time at them. I shall be glad when 
we go, and I do wish you were all coming, too. 
It's nice to get to the sea, and I do hope every- 
body'll cheer up when we get there. I hope Aunt 
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Margaret and Phil will be home before the sum- 
mer IS over. That will be something bright." 

"Is anything the matter, Ros?" asked Juliet. 

"Oh, nothing much I" returned Rosamond eva- 
sively. "I suppose I ought not to have said any- 
thing. I just feel sort of worried, but it really 
isn't anything." 

"I thought you seemed quiet lately," said Cyn- 
tra, "but I didn't like to ask." 

"I suppose it's Nickie," said Juliet. "It's the 
only thing that upsets Rosamond. She can't stand 
having anything wrong about Nickie. I don't 
see the use of worrying about brothers that way, 
Ros." 

"Perhaps you would too if you had an older 
brother, and he was at college, and had awfully 
rich friends and — oh, I don't want to talk about 
it, please, girls I You see, it really isn't my affair 
at all, and I haven't any right to speak about it. 
Of course, if I could tell anyone I would tell you, 
because you are my cousins, but I can't, so please 
don't ask me." 

Their ways parted here, and Rosamond turned 
the comer toward her home while the Waring^ 
continued on. 

"Nickie is very extravagant," said Juliet* 
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"Uncle Nicholas has to lecture him all the time, 
but it doesn't do much good, I guess. I thought 
something was up. I think I shall have an ex- 
travagant young man in my next story. Oh, I 
do wish we could go away! Why, here comes 
mother, home at this time! Something's up. 
What is it, mother dearest? You look so excited, 
I'm sure you've got a plan." 

"I havel" said Mrs. Waring. "A wonderful 
plan. Wait till we get into the house and I will 
tell you. Your father doesn't altogether approve, 
but I think we can bring him to see it as I do, 
and I am sure it is a good one." 

"What can it be?" exclaimed Juliet. "Oh, if 
it only means that we are going somewhere this 
summer! It is so hot and New York is so tire- 
some and dusty, and the country would be so per- 
fect!" 

"Well," said Mrs. Waring, when they had gone 
upstairs and were in their own apartment, "it Is 
just that! What would you say to going some- 
where on the New England coast?" 

"The seashore !" cried Juliet. "Oh, how per- 
fect!" 

"You may not think so, Juliet, when you hear 
all. It means taking the shop with us.^ 
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"Taking the shop? Why, how can we?" 

"By closing it here, and opening one there. 
Sending on all my wools, and really keeping shop 
at one of the resorts. I have heard of a vacant 
shop. The owner of it has suddenly been obliged 
to change her plans — somebody ill, I believe — and 
she wants to sublet it. It is at Codbury, Massa- 
chusetts, not very far from Boston. There are a 
number of hotels there, and a great many cot- 
tages. There would probably be a good deal of 
business." 

"Oh, mother!" began Juliet, and then stopped. 

"Well?" asked Mrs. Waring. Then she 
laughed, Cyntra wondered at what. "Oh, my 
dear little girl I" she said. "What shall I do with 
you?" 

"Do you really have to, mother?" 

"I really do 1 There is no other way of going. 
Cyntra looks puzzled. We shall have to en- 
lighten her. Juliet doesn't like the idea of the 
shop, Cyntra. She can stand it in New York, 
where she probably thinks it passes unnoticed in 
the crowd of other shops, but she doesn't like the 
thought of having it at Codbury. Well, my dear 
child, you will have to take your choice and abide 
by it A summer in the city, or a summer by the 
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sea zvith the shop thrown In. Which will you 
have?" 

"Mother dear, you're laughing at me?" cried 
Juliet, going to her mother and kissing her. "I 
suppose I was an idiot for a minute, but I'm not 
now. Let's go, and It will be fun anyway, only 
I wish you didn't have to bother with the old 
shop." 

''It's a new shop, and It isn't much bother, and 
I like it. The only bother Is about an assistant. 
Miss Macy can't go, and I don't know just whom 
to get. Of course there are lots of girls who 
would be glad to get the place, but I am not per- 
fectly sure who would do. I would rather have 
a lady, for she would be with us all the time, and 
yet It must be someone who understands businesSi 
and who Isn't too old, and isn't too young and — « 
oh, lots of things. But we may not go after all, 
so don't set your hearts upon it. You haven't 
said anything, Cyntra. How do you feel about 
it? Would you like to go? It would certainly 
be something quite new. An American summer 
resort is very different from anything you have 
ever seen In Europe." 

''I should like It," said Cyntra. She said only 
that, and then became very thoughtful. ^Mrs. 
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Waring wondered if she too objected to the shop. 
She hoped that it was not so. Juliet^s attitude 
troubled her. It was this which made her anxious 
to carry out the plan. Juliet must be made to 
see it differently. 

It was decided that night that they should go 
to Codbury. School closed the twentieth, and 
the following day was fixed upon for the journey. 
It was now only the first, so there were three 
weeks in which to plan and pack and put away. 
Cyntra told Rosamond the next day, and although 
her cousin tried to appear interested, it was plainly 
to be seen that her attention was wholly ocaipied 
by something else. 

"You're not listening, Rosamond, are you?" 
said Cyntra at last. The two girls were alone 
together in Rosamond's pretty room. 

"I'm afraid I'm not. I hate to be so horrid, 
but I'm awfully worried, Cjrntra. I believe I shall 
have to tell you. I didn't want to yesterday before 
Juliet. She does let things out so to Clara Clif- 
ford. That girl can get anything out of Juliet, 
and she has so much influence over her it's really 
dreadful. It is all owing to her, I believe, that 
Juliet gets upset about Aunt Pauline keeping a 
shop. Clara is a regular little snob. And I 
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shouldn*t be a bit surprised if — ^if Clifford had 
something to do with Nickie's scrape.'* 

"Is Nickie in a scrape?" 

"Yes, a bad one. At least I suppose it is bad» 
for it is so mysterious, and father is so angry 
about it. Nobody knows what it really is except 
Nickie — ^I mean, no one in the family. I have 
an idea that Jimmie Waring does, but I can't get 
it out of him. I am going to tell you what I 
do know, for I simply can't stand it another min- 
ute without talking it over with someone. Mother 
doesn't want to talk about it, and father is furi- 
ous. If only Aunt Margaret were here, she would 
straighten things out. Father will always listen 
to her, and the boys adore her. I am afraid 
Nickie is dreadfully in debt. Father has been very 
good to him again and again this last year — about 
paying his bills, I mean. Then, in the early 
spring, he had a very serious conversation with 
him, and he gave him some money to pay all his 
tailor bills, and everything he owed, and told him 
that that was the last. He wouldn't pay another 
cent over his allowance, and Nickie must keep 
within it. Nickie promised solemnly that he would 
— and I really think he meant to do it. I am sure 
he was honest about it. And then, the next thing, 
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only a few weeks after they had this talk and 
Nickie had promised so solemnly — then on the 
first of April in comes a bill addressed to father 
for fifty dollars due to a florist I You can im- 
agine how father felt. I don't wonder that he 
was angry, when he had given Nickie enough 
only three weeks before to pay all he owed. And 
fifty dollars just for flowers ! He said he had to 
send them t,o the girls who had invited him, just 
as all the fellows do. Well, of course he wanted 
to, but Nickie never seems able to remember that 
he can't do what those rich boys can afford. 
Father knew about that bill, and had spoken es* 
pedally about it, but he had given Nickie the 
money to pay it, and then to have it come to 
father himself, and the hateful florist had written 
on it, Tlease remit at once. Bill rendered four 
times.' And father had given Nickie the money 
to pay all the bills instead of doing it himself, 
just to show him that he trusted him I Do you 
wonder that he is annoyed? And do you wonder 
that I am worried?" 

^'And what does Nickie say?" asked Cyntra. 

^'Nothing, absolutely nothing. That is the 
worst of it. He will not tell what he did with 
that fifty dollars I" 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CYNTRA APPLIES FOR A SITUATION 

HE will not tell what he did with that fifty 
dollars 1" These words repeated them- 
selves again and again in Cyntra's mind. 
Like a flash it had come to her when Rosamond 
said them that she herself knew what Nidde had 
done with the money. She counted back to the 
date of buying the desk and found that it was 
in March. Her uncle had given Nickie suffi- 
dent money to pay his bills in March, and on the 
first of April the florist's bill for fifty dollars had 
come in, unpaid. It was he then, Nickie, who had 
the ring I It had never occurred to her before 
that Nickie had done this. She supposed of 
course that he had taken the ring to "a place.'* 
Indeed she would not have imagined that he would 
do so impulsive and generous an act — for, though 
mistaken, it was generous, as so many mistakes 
are. She did not know him well as yet, and she 
had judged him only by his rather affected exte- 
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rior. Unconsciously, too, her judgment had been 
influenced by his earlier attitude toward herself. 
It is always a little difficult to discover the good 
qualities of a person who makes no secret of his 
lack of interest in ourselves. Cyntra was not con- 
ceited. She had never resented it, but she had 
been sorry. She liked to be liked, and no doubt 
she had said to herself, ''Oh, well, I'm sure I don't 
like him I" And then had come that day when 
he had helped her so readily to carry out a plan 
which really, when one came to think it over, was 
rather an unwise one for a girl who was poor. 
Cjrntra did not for an instant regret it, for it had 
made Juliet so happy, but the undisguised sur- 
prise and disapproval of her father and mother, 
and their inability to understand her seeming ex- 
travagance, had made her see it all in a different 
light herself. And now Nickie had gotten him- 
self into a scrape, all because of her desire to be 
generous to Juliet, and Rosamond was unhappy. 
That was the worst of it for Cyntra. She could 
not bear the thought of Rosamond's grief. How 
strange it was that her wish to make Juliet happy 
had caused sorrow for Rosamond I 

The question now was, what could she do? She 
could not pay Nickie the whole amount, but she 
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could Insist upon his taking back the twenty-five 
dollars that was put away in her jewel case — ^if 
he would consent She doubted if he would. 
Here another question presented itself. How 
could she see him alone, and how make it known 
to him that she knew of his trouble with his 
father and had guessed the cause? If she told 
him how she had heard it she would be betraying 
Rosamond, who had bound her to strict secrecy 
and had especially said that Nickie would never 
forgive her if he knew that she had talked over 
his affairs with anyone else. In this way, Cyntra 
was completely tied up. She could ask advice 
of no one. What should she do ? The only way 
out of it would be to pay Nickie the fifty dollars 
at once and leave him to get himself out of his 
diflSculty with his father — to explain it as he liked. 
But where and how could she raise that amount 
of money? Only by earning it, and how could she, 
an untrained girl of sixteen, a stranger in a strange 
land, earn twenty-five dollars in a short time? 
There was absolutely nothing which she knew how 
to do which would bring in any money at all, 
much less twenty-five dollars. That sum, which 
would seem comparatively small to a rich girl, 
was very large to one of the Warings. It had 
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really been a high price for Cyntra to pay out 
for a desk. Certainly she could think of no way 
now in which to earn it She told herself that 
she was absolutely without a talent I 

And then suddenly it occurred to her. It 
seemed so simple and natural a solution of the 
difficulty that it was surprising that she had not 
thought of it sooner. She would ask her mother 
to take her as assistant in the shop I She jumped 
up and hurried from the bench in one of the 
squares where she had seated herself to think 
the matter over. She would go to her mother 
at once and ask her, before she had engaged any- 
one else. Oh, she hoped someone had not been 
found that day for the position I She knew that 
when Mrs. Waring left the house that morning 
no one had been secured, but a young woman had 
applied whom she was considering. It was now 
four o'clock. Cyntra would have plenty of time 
to get there before closing hours if she took a 
car. She almost ran out of the square in her 
haste, turned a corner, narrowly escaped a col- 
lision with a young man, looked up to apologize 
for her rudeness, and found it to be Nickie Ruf- 
ford. 

"Well, you are in something of a hurry I" he 
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remarked as he took off his hat. "Whither away 
so fast and furiously?" 

"To speak to Mamma. I've just thought of 
something and Fm hoping it isn't too late. Oh, 
Nickie, I — " she stopped short. She had been on 
the very point of expressing her regret about the 
money when she remembered Rosamond. She 
glanced up at him shyly and then hurried on. 
"Good-byl" she called back. 

But he ran after her, and hailing a car he fol- 
lowed her into it. "They are too crowded for you 
to go up alone at this hour," he said by way of 
explanation as he paid the fare. "Besides I want 
to speak to you." 

Then he became quite silent as they stood In 
the packed car, swinging from side to side while 
they grasped the straps and the car swayed on 
uptown. 

At last he blurted out what he had to say. 

"Don't on any account tell Rosamond or any- 
body else about that ring business, will you? I've 
been afraid you would." 

"But I told you I wouldn't, didn't I ?" 

"No, that's just it, you never have. I wrote 
asking you, don't you remember? But you have 
never said you wouldn't." 
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"Oh, I'm sorry 1 I suppose I thought you could 
count on my not doing it as long as you had asked 
me. Of course I won't, Nickie, as you don't wish 
me to— but I wish I could 1" 

"Why?" he asked rather harshly. "How ex- 
actly like a girl, always wanting to talk things 
over with someone 1" 

"Don't boys ever want to?" 

"Not so much. I'm in no end of a scrape my- 
self, worse luck, but I'm not telling anybody." 

"Aren't you?" she said, a gleam of fun coming 
into her eyes. The sense of humor, which she 
had inherited from her father, was growing rap- 
idly. She was quick now to see what was amus- 
ing although she was still shy about expressing 
it She did not laugh as readily as other girls. 

He laughed himself, and then instantly became 
grave. "So I am," he said. "But I'm not telling 
you what the trouble is, and I don't intend to. 
There is no use bothering other people when one 
gets oneself into a pickle. I'll manage to scratdi 
out of it somehow — ^though I don't just sec how." 

A sudden inspiration came to her. Here was 
her opportunity. Without stopping to think twice 
and thereby losing the small amount of courage 
which she possessed when talking with Nickie — 
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for she was still somewhat afraid of him — she put 
her question. 

"Has it anything to do with the fifty dollars 
you lent me?'' she asked. 

His face expressed his embarrassment. "How 
in the world did you ever — but, see here I I'm 
not going to tell you anything. Why should it 
have anything to do with that? I told you then 
I knew of a place ^" 

"That's nothing. Where is my ring?" 

"I'm not going to tell you." 

"Very well, you needn't But I'm going to 
tell you that I can return twenty-five dollars on it 
now, and I hope — I am not perfectly sure, but I 
hope — to have the other twenty-five before long. 
Probably before sununer is over. This is where 
I must get out. Good-by." 

"You don't shake me off as easily as all that. 
I'm going along here anyhow. I'll walk with you 
as far as Aunt Pauline's. And I don't want the 
twenty-five. You can't get the ring back until the 
whole is paid. It would be no use, so just keep 
it. The — the man wouldn't take half, I'm pretty 
sure, and it would only mix things up. And re- 
member, Cyntra, you're not to tell anyone." 

"Very well," returned Cyntra gravely, "I will 
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not, and I didn't intend to without your permis- 
sion. But I think you're making a great mistake, 
Nickie." 

"That's my affair," he answered grimly, and 
without a smile he raised his hat and left her at 
the door of the shop. 

"I wonder if he is going over to see Bertha," 
thought Cyntra. "I'm pretty sure he goes there 
quite often." Then she turned her attention to the 
important request she had come to make to her 
mother. 

The little shop was full of customers. Ladies 
going away for the summer were laying in a large 
stock of yarns with which to busy themselves on 
their shady piazzas or in the comfortable loung- 
ing places of the big hotels. Cyntra wondered 
as she watched them if she would be able to match 
the colors properly, to find the right needles, above 
all to wait patiently while they changed their 
minds and once more decided on blue rather than 
green, or brown instead of gray! She could at 
least try to be a good saleswoman. Oh, if only 
no one else had been engaged that day! Her 
mother had nodded to her with a questioning 
though a cordial smile. Evidently she wondered 
what had brought her, but she could not stop long 
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enough to ask. At last her business with a certain 
fussy customer brought her close to where Cyntra 
was sitting. 

"Nothing wrong, dear, is there?" 

"Oh, no. Mammal I only want to speak to 
you about something. Nothing wrong, really." 

"Yes. That's good. That combination would 
be excellent. The border of the darker, of course 
— (very well, dear. I'll be through soon) and — 
twenty-five cents a skein, and it takes nine skeins 
for a sweater of that kind — ^we have no more of 
that shade, but I'm expecting a new importation 
any day now," and so on, never losing her head 
or her patience, and showing no fatigue either 
by word or voice. 

At last there came a lull. The shop was empty 
of customers save a young girl who knew just what 
she wanted and to whom Miss Macy was attend- 
ing. "Now," said Mrs. Waring, sinking into one 
of the pretty wicker chairs with which the shop 
was furnished, "what can I do for you. Miss War- 
ing?" 

"I'm not going to buy," replied Cyntra, taking 
up the joke more quickly than would have been 
possible when she came to this country. "I'm 
looking for a situation. I heard that you were 
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In need of an assistant to go away with you for 
the summer, and I have come to see if I will do." 
She smiled. "Please, Mamma, let mel" 

"Cyntra, what do you mean? You want to 
help in the shop?" 

"Yes, Manmia dearest. Please, please let me 
try I I know I'm not trained, but I could soon 
learn. IVe been watching you and Miss Macy 
while IVe been sitting here and I think I could 
soon do it." 

"Oh, I can't allow it I You are too young. I 
want you to have a good time while you are 
young. I couldn't fasten you down to a shop. 
The hours will be longer there than here, for in 
a summer resort I think we should keep open 
until six. Besides, your father wouldn't like it, 
I'm sure. I'd love to have you, darling. It's not 
that. And I'm sure you would learn how to do 
it very soon, for you are quick at taking up new 
ways but — oh, I can't think of it, Cyntral" 

"If it's only because you think I'm too 
young " 

"And also because I think your father would 
surely disapprove," put in Mrs. Waring. 

"And it's not because you think I couldn't do 
it well, is it, Mamma ?" 
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*'Not at alL I am quite sure you could do it 
perfectly well." 

"Then I am going to try with all my mi^t to 
get the position. I really don't think it need 
make any difference about my age. Lots of girls 
have to work when they are young. Look at all 
the cash girls in the stores, and dressmakers' and 
milliners' girls I Why, Mamma, they are even 
younger! And it would be different if I had 
been brought up here. You know I've had a dif- 
ferent kind of life from Rosamond, for instance, 
or Bertha West. And besides, I want to earn 
some money. If you would pay me. Mamma, 
about half what you would give an older girl who 
knew something, don't you think it would be a 
fair arrangement?" She spoke with great ear- 
nestness, and Mrs. Waring refrained from smil- 
ing, though she felt somewhat amused. Cjrntra's 
face was very lovely when she spoke so earnestly. 

"Why are you so anxious to make money?" 
she asked. 

"I need it. I need twenty-five dollars as soon 
as possible. I thought perhaps if I worked all 
summer I might make that much, and — and ^" 

"Yes, dear?" 

"Perhaps you wouldn't mind paying me in ad- 
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vancc because I — I — I would like it rather soon, 
Mamma." 

Her mother was silent. She did not feel like 
smiling now. Indeed she felt a slight shock of 
dismay. Could it be possible that Cyntra had 
borrowed money and — then she remembered the 
episode of the desk. 

''Has it anything to do with Juliet's desk and 
that fifty dollars?" she asked. 

"Yes, Mamma." 

"And aren't you going to tell me more about 
it?" 

"Dearest mother, I can't I I didn't exactly 
borrow the money and — ^but I don't know how to 
explain. The — ^person — I promised faithfully 
I wouldn't tell anyone. But I do want to make 
the money. Don't you think you could possibly 
trust me? I would tell you if I could I" She 
was almost crying. 

"I trust you, though I am sorry. I should 
like it better if you could tell me, but if you have 
given your word, of course I cannot ask you to 
break it. But don't give such a promise again, 
Cyntra I I think that in all questions of money 
a girl should ask advice of her parents. You 
should not have entered into a business transac- 
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tion of that sort without permission. Fifty dol- 
lars is too large a sum for you to take from 
anyone. And why fifty, when the desk was 
twenty-five ? Return the other twenty-five at once, 
then. Why are you keeping it?" 

"The person won't take it without the whole." 

"Why, it is very strange I I can't understand 
it in the least." 

"Oh, Mamma, please don't look so vexed ! I 
feel so very badly about it, and I was so happy 
at first when we bought the desk. Then I sup- 
pose you won't let me help in the shop, will 
you?" 

"I must think it over. In the meantime you 
must ask your father, and I will talk with him, 
too. I must stop talking now, for there are three 
people coming in." 

"But you're not angry, Manmia, at my want- 
ing to do it? Or— or— at anything?" 

"I'm not angry, dear, about the money. Only 
sorry, and if I speak rather severely it is because 
I want to impress it upon you that you must never 
do a thing like that. It isn't a proper thing for 
a girl to do. But don't think I'm angry, Cyntra." 

The result was, after a day or two of uncer- 
tainty and suspense, that Cyntra was engaged as 
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assistant saleswoman for the wool shop at Cod- 
bury. Mr. Waringy at first firm against the ar- 
rangement, was finally induced to yield. 

"If she owes the money, George, I think wc 
ought to help her to earn it to pay it back. It 
won't hurt her to work, and she never will make 
such a mistake again about borrowing, or what- 
ever it was she did," said Mrs. Waring, when they 
talked it over. And at last he said yes. 

Mrs. Waring decided to treat her in the mat- 
ter of salary exactly as though she had been a 
stranger applying for the place — one who was 
provided already with a home. She was to get 
five dollars a week for the first six weeks. If she 
proved satisfactory, her salary would be raised for 
the balance of the season; if not, she would be dis- 
missed and someone else engaged. This would 
give her the opportunity to earn the necessary 
twenty-five dollars before she lost the situation. 
Then, too, if she showed signs of fatigue her 
mother would insist upon her giving up. The 
salary was not to be paid in advance. Mrs. War- 
ing did not approve of doing this. She would 
not have done it with a stranger, and besides, it 
would not hurt Cyntra to be obliged to wait a 
little while before paying back the loan. 
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Not very long after this the family went to 
Codbury for the summer. It was a thrilling mo- 
ment when they bade good-by to the flat and the 
hot dty, and set sail on a Sound boat for Boston. 
Juliet forgot the cloud of opening the shop in^ a 
new place, so silvery was that cloud's Iming. 
They, like "other people," were going away for 
the season. What if there were a trial or two ? 
And after all, she didn't care so very mudi — not 
half as much as she once did, "when I was little," 
she said to herself. Mildred and George knew 
no drawback to their pleasure. The journey 
alone would make it quite worth while for them. 
And even Mr. Waring felt immediately the benefit 
of the change, and hoped that his work would go 
more easily than had been the case during the 
warm spring days in town. 

It was twelve o'clock the next morning when 
the train drew in at the Codbury station, and then 
came the drive to the boarding-house at East Cod- 
bury, where their rooms were engaged. Large 
numbers of arriving "sunmier people" left the 
train when they did, and took hack or automobile 
or street car. As they drove through the crowded 
Main Street they felt that they had reached an- 
other city, as indeed it was. Throngs of women 
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were shopping, groups of men stood on the cor- 
ners, automobiles sped along the thoroughfares. 
In the distance, beyond the warehouses and the 
wharves, were glimpses of blue water, and the 
tall masts of sailing vessels lying at anchor in the 
harbor. A small steamer blowing a shrill whistle, 
her decks crowded with passengers, approached 
the dock. The air was keen and bracing, although 
the sun was hot, and there was a queer, permeat- 
ing smell of salt fish. 

The carriage left the crowded town and moved 
swiftly along a road that lay near the water. Now 
they could see the harbor in all its beauty, the 
shore on the other side of it, the islands, and look- 
ing back, the spires and buildings of the old town 
itself, towering one above another, for Codbury 
was "a city set on a hill." And off beyond the 
harbor was the open sea, blue and glistening in 
the noon-day sun. 

They had rooms in a cottage, and were to take 
their meals in one of the small hotels. As soon 
as they had unpacked a bit and had dined, Mrs. 
Waring and Cyntra went down to inspect the 
shop. It was not far from their boarding-place, 
and was well situated for custom, for people tak- 
ing the car to Codbury were obliged to pass there. 
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On the whole it seemed to promise well, and in- 
side it was convenient and in good order. Their 
trunks with the yams had arrived, and they set 
to work at once to unpack and arrange their 
stock. A sign had already been ordered and was 
now placed in position. By night, everything was 
in order, and the next morning the shop opened 
for business. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

NEW ARRIVALS 

ABOUT SIX weeks after the arrival of 
the Wa rings in Codbury, Rosamond 
came to stay with them. Toward the 
close of the last day of July, Cyntra and Juliet 
went over to the Codbury station in the street car 
to meet the train from Boston on which she was 
expected. She had not been particularly well dur- 
ing the early summer, and her parents had sent 
her up to Codbury, hoping that the bradng air 
of the North Shore might invigorate her. There 
did not seem to be any serious trouble, but she 
had grown thin and pale. She had traveled with 
friends from New York to Boston, and was com- 
ing from there to Codbury alone. 

Cyntra had by this time become a very good 
saleswoman, and her mother a few days before 
had formally engaged her services for the bal- 
ance of the summer. When the fifth week had 
passed and she was paid the usual five dollars, 
she had given a little exclamation of relief. 
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"That makes twenty-five I" she said, and then 
she threw her arms around her mother. "Dearest 
Mamma, I wish I could tell you, but I can't. Per- 
haps some day I can. You have been so dear 
about it, I wish I could 1" 

"I wish so too. Please, dear, never make that 
kind of a promise again. But tell me this — ^how 
are you going to send it?" 

*1 thought I would put it all in an envelope 
and post it." 

"Oh, no I It is too much to send in that way. 
You must go to the post office and buy a money 
order for fifty dollars, which will cost you a few 
cents. You had better go over to Codbury this 
afternoon and do it. Get it off as soon as you 
can. I feel as impatient as you do to get it paid." 
So Cyntra had done this a few days before Rosa- 
mond came to Codbury. Then with a mind free 
from care she awaited her cousin's arrival. 

It was a beautiful afternoon. The day had 
been warm in the cities, but here on the coast a re- 
freshing breeze had blown in from the sea since 
eleven o'clock, and now the air was cool enough to 
make a jacket feel comfortable. The streets of 
Codbury were as usual thronged with people, 
those leading to the wharves being filled with 
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groups of sailors, for a fishing fleet had returned 
to port and the men were all on shore. 

"I wish we could go back by the ferry," said 
Juliet 

''It would be too far for Rosamond to walk 

■ 

if she isn't well," said Cyntra. "We had better 
wait for that until she gets better." 

"How funny it seems for Ros not to be able 
to do things." 

"She will soon be stronger here. I feel like 
flying, instead of plainly walking. Here comes 
the train 1" 

In a few minutes their cousin was with them, 
and the three girls, having attended to her trunk, 
took the car for East Codbury. 

"Oh, it is nice to get here I" exclaimed Rosa- 
mond. "I feel better already." 

"What has been the matter?" asked Cyntra. 

"Oh, nothing much," was Rosamond's rather 
evasive reply. Then she turned the subject 
quickly. "There were some people in the train 
from New York yesterday who I am sure were 
English, Cyntra. They talked exactly like you, 
and they seemed to be a mother and son — the 
boy was very good-looking. He had the nicest 
blue eyes, and he looked very much like the photo- 
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graph of your cousin that you keep on your 
bureau. The one. in the silver frame." 

"Do you mean the one of Eddie Escott?** put 
in Juliet eagerly. 

"Yes," said Rosamond. **He was die living 
image of it" 

"How strange 1" said Cyntra. "I suppose Eng- 
lish boys look more or less alike. Dear old Ed- 
die I I wish it had been he. Fm sure you would 
all like dear old Eddie." 

"They were so interesting that I watdied them 
all the time. I think the boy noticed my staring 
at them, for he began to stare back, and then I 
had to stop and pretend to be reading. The 
mother was very funny. She was very stout, and 
they had such loads of bags, and bundles done up 
in straps, and umbrellas, and their luncheon In 
boxes, and a tea basket in which they made their 
tea." 

"English people carry more hand luggage, I 
think, than we do here," said Cyntra. She was 
unconscious of the significance of the "we," but 
her cousin noticed it with a smile. 

"How are you getting on with the shop?" asked 
Rosamond. 

"Finely I Business is very good, and Mamma 
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has engaged me for the rest of the summer. As 
she was not going to unless she liked me, I think 
I must be satisfactory.'* 

*'She diinks you are splendid/* said Juliet. 
*'She told me you were almost as good as Miss 
Maqr, and you would soon be quite as good, when 
you had a litde more experience/* 

"Did she?" said Cyntra. "How nice of you, 
Ju, to tell me I I know you don't exacdy like 
the shop." 

"That's awfully silly of her," said Rosamond. 

"Oh, I don't mind it now," said Juliet mag- 
nanimously. "I haven't minded it here at all." 

"No, I suppose not, Clara Clifford being safely 
over in Europe." 

Juliet colored, but did not reply. It was rather 
silly, she had to admit to herself, to be so easily 
influenced by Clara Clifford, but nobody else had 
such a way of saying things which sounded pleas- 
ant but which always left a rankle. 

"She's one of my most intimate friends," she 
said aloud, in her primmest manner. 

"She may be that, but if she is you've got a bee 
for your intimate friend," replied Rosamond. 

"I don't know what you mean I" said Juliet 
body. 
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''Just what I say. A great deal of buzz, and 
a lot of honey, but very often a good hard sting. 
That's Clara Clifford/' 

Even Juliet had to laugh, the description was 
so exact. 

"Well, she's not here," said Cyntra, anxious to 
avoid further differences of opinion, "and Juliet 
has found several other girls. As for Mildred 
and George, they're playing on the sands or on 
the rocks all day long. And father is writing 
a new book and it's going finely, and mother and 
I are doing a good business, so we're all very 
happy." 

"I'm glad of it," said Rosamond, with some- 
thing which sounded very much like a little sigh. 
And then they left the car for the short walk 
up the hill to their boarding-place, first stopping 
at the shop for her to greet her aunt. 

Juliet left them almost immediately, and Cyntra 
helped Rosamond to unpack and arrange her 
room, for very soon her trunk arrived. 

"I have something for you," said Rosamond, 
poking down into a corner of the trunk tray. 

"For me? A present?" 

"I don't know what it is, but Nickie sent it, 
and he told me just as I was leaving New York — 
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the train had actually begun to move and he 
shouted it to me from the station platform — ^he 
said, 'Tell Cyntra she can explain it to you if 
she wants to.' What he meant I can't imagine, 
but perhaps you know. Here is the package at 
last I" She drew it from the trunk. "I suppose 
he has sent you some kind of a joke. He evi- 
dently considers me rather dense, if it has to be 
explained to mel Just like a brother 1" 

"It's not a joke," said Cyntra as she took the 
parcel. It was a small box tied up in paper. 
There was no name written on it, and when she 
opened it she found nothing inside but the ring. 

"Why, Cyntra 1" exclaimed Rosamond in as- 
tonishment, turning from the trunk and gazing 
at the glittering diamonds. "Did Nickie send 
you that ring? Did he buy it? Where did he 
get it? Why is he giving it to you?" 

"He's not giving it to me," said Cyntra, an- 
swering the last question first. "It's my own 
ring. 

"But how did he get it? Did you give it to 
him? Or lend it? And I never knew you had 
a ring like that I Isn't it lovely I And where did 
you get it? And Nickie — ^why, I don't under- 
stand at all, for I never thought you and Nickie 
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liked each other very much — at least I mean '* 

She stopped, unable to say what she did mean. 

"We never did," said Cyntra calmly; "at feast 
not until lately. Nickie was very kind to me in 
the spring. He met me one day when I was gqing 
out to pawn my ring and " 

*'Pawn your ring I Why, Cyntra Waring 1 
What do you mean?" 

"Just that. I didn't know it was such a dread- 
ful thing to do, but I told Nickie because I had 
to ask him where to go, and he seemed as mudi 
shocked as you are. I told him I needed money 
^you see I wanted to get that desk for Juliet— 
and he said he knew of a place where he could 
get fifty dollars for the ring, and I could have it 
back whenever I could pay them the fifty dollars. 
It seemed a very nice arrangement and I was so 
much obliged to Nickie. I liked the idea joUy 
well. But afterward, when everything seemed to 
be going wrong with Nickie, I was afraid he had 
let me have some of his own money. You know 
you told me, Ros, about the florist's bill coming 
in to Unde Nicholas. ^That worried me, for it 
was just fifty dollars. I tried to get Nickie to 
tell me, but he just wouldn't, so there was noth- 
ing for me to do but pay him the money as soon 
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as I could get it* so that is why I am working 
in the shop. I had not spent twenty-five dollars 
of it, and it only took five weeks to earn twenty- 
five more, and so I sent Nickie a money order 
for the fifty last week, and now here is the ring. 
Why, Rosamond, what is the matter? Why arc 
you crying?" 

For Rosamond had cast herself on the bed 
and buried her face in the pillow. 

"Only because I am so relieved I" she sobbed. 
"It has been so awful I I have been so worried 
about Nickie. I was afraid he had gotten into 
terrible trouble, for he is so much with that fast 
rich set. Father was so annoyed, and Nickie 
wouldn't explain. I do hope he has told father 
now I Oh, Cyntra, you simply can't guess how 
relieved and happy I ami" And with that she 
cried harder than ever. 

But from that moment Rosamond began to 
recover. The anxiety about her brother had 
worn upon her delicate and highly-strung tempera- 
ment, and had been the sole cause of her ill health. 
Now that it was removed she became her old joy- 
ous, laughter-loving self, the color returned to 
her cheeks, and the spring to her movements. She 
was once more the charming Rosamond who had 
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won Cyntra's love and admiration the night she 
saw her first. 

They wrote to Nickie for permission to explain 
the mystery to Mr. and Mrs. Waring, and the. 
following day came a telegram to Rosamond: 

Yes, if she must, but don't talk more than necessary. 
Am sending candy. Nickib. 

'^Extravagant as usual," murmured Rosamond, 
''but I am glad he telegraphed. And what can 
he mean by the candy? Oh, I know 1" And when 
the five-pound box from Maillard's arrived, and 
inside she found a card, she laughed aloud. For 
these were the words on the card, scrawled in 
her brother's hand: "In pa3rment of wager, 
somewhat ahead of time. She's no oyster. She^s 
a peach." But she did not tell Cyntra why she 
laughed, nor did she show her the card. "It's 
from Nickie I" she said. "Isn't he a dearl" And 
they proceeded to devour the candy at once. 

That same afternoon a heavy thunder-storm 
came up soon after the midday dinner. The rain 
came down in torrents, blowing in sheets before 
the wind, and forming deep pools in the roads, 
while peal after peal of thunder reverberated 
above, and sharp flashes of lightning illumined 
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the dark skies. Then the electric storm passed 
by, but the rain continued with no sign of stop- 
ping. 

"I believe we are in for a rainy afternoon," 
said Mrs. Waring. "There won't be any busi- 
ness doing, and we may just as well enjoy our- 
selves. We'll all do what we like until five 
o'clock or so, and then we'll have tea here. What 
do you say to that, girls? Perhaps Rosamond 
would rather do something else?" 

"No, indeed, Aunt Pauline I I think that 
would be the nicest thing in the world. I love 
family parties." 

They had come down to the shop before the 
storm began, Mrs. Waring and the three girls. 
Mr. Waring was busy writing at the cottage, and 
the younger children were playing with their 
friends at the house where they took their meals. 
Rosamond and Cyntra had books, Juliet was 
scribbling as usual at a table near the front win- 
dows, and Mrs. Waring was at her desk. The 
box of candy had been placed near, convenient 
to all, and in spite of the storm — or rather because 
of it — ^there seemed to be every indication of a 
cozy afternoon. 

"No one will come near us, and for once I am 
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glad," said Mrs. Waring. "We have had a good 
month, Cyntra, and my account book shows that 
we did wisely in opening at Codbury.** 

"Here come some people now," said Juliet, 
from her post of vantage in view of the street. 
The rain was pouring down, making the pretty 
room seem more attractive, furnished with chairs, 
and one or two small tables where bits of china 
and small articles were displayed for sale. 

"Customers I Dear me, I congratulated my- 
self too soon 1" exclaimed Mrs. Waring. "Cjrn- 
tra, suppose you attend to them. Pm just in the 
midst of my accounts." 

"They've come in a carriage," reported Juliet. 
"A young man and a lady, and he's helping out 
the lady. She's very stout" 

Rosamond, interested in her book, did not look 
up. She helped herself to a very large diocolate- 
covered caramel and continued to read. Cyntra 
put down her book and rose from her chair to 
make ready to wait on the customers. Her back 
was toward the door. It opened, and the lady 
entered, followed by the young man. Cyntra 
turned. She took a step forward to hear what 
was needed, then she stopped. She stared at die 
newcomers, the color coming and going in her 
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face as it always did in moments of excitement, 
but she said nothing. 

"Well, my dear child, have we found you at 
last?'' exclaimed the lady. Her voice and intona- 
tion left no doubt as to her nationality. And she 
proceeded to envelope Cyntra in her arms, while 
the young man stood near awaiting his turn to 
greet her. 

Mrs. Waring turned around in astonishment, 
Juliet sat transfixed, while Rosamond, with her 
mouth full, laid down her book at last and came 
back to real life. 

Cyntra said nothing. She threw her arms about 
the lady's neck and kissed her. Then when she 
was finally released by her she turned to the young 
man. To the astonishment of all the lookers-on 
he also kissed her. Who could they be ? 

"We've had a jolly old time looking you up, 
Cyntra 1" said the boy. "We thought it would be 
rather nice to take you by surprise, you know." 

"We went to your place in New York and they 
told us you were here," said the lady. "And here 
you are I" 

By this dme Mrs. Waring had come forward. 

"I think you must be some of Cyntra's English 
relatives," she said, with her sweet smile, "and If 
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ever she recovers from her surprise perhaps she 
will introduce us. In the meantime, you are very 
welcome I" 

"It's Cousin Lydial" murmured Cyntra. 
"Cousin Lydia Escott and Eddie I Oh, Eddie, 
dear old boy, how good it is to see you I" 

"She has often spoken of you, Mrs. Escott,*' 
said Mrs. Waring. "This is my daughter, Juliet, 
and this is my niece, Rosamond Rufford." 

Rosamond, still engaged with the caramel, came 
forward blushing with embarrassment. Why had 
she chosen that moment of all others to begin on 
an interminable caramel? She could not speak, 
but she bowed politely and held out her hand. 
The young man looked at her with undisguised 
pleasure. 

"You were on the train from New York, 
weren't you?" he said. 

She bowed again, still silent. 

"It's jolly to see you again I" 

She made no reply, and he decided that she 
must be deaf and dumb, although he did not re- 
member that she appeared so on the train. Prob- 
ably, however, he had not noticed. Poor girl, 
so pretty and so afflicted I They all sat down, 
now, and hi-s mother began to talk. 
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"I don't wonder that you are surprised to see 
us, Cyntra I Who would expect your stay-at-home 
Cousin Lydia to cross that dreadful ocean ? Oh, 
my dear I What a voyage I I told the Putnams 
I should never go back. *You have me here for 
life,' I said. TU never be able to cross again I' 
You remember the Putnams, Cyntra ? Very pleas- 
ant Americans, mother and daughter. I had them 
down to stay with me, and they invited me to 
make them a visit I had no idea then of doing 
anything so preposterous as coming to the States, 
but much has happened since then. One never 
knows. I suppose youVe heard about your new 
cousin. No ? Hasn't Bertie written you ? Well, 
he will when he gets round to it. Your Uncle 
Bertie is slow, my dear, but very sure. Oh, yes, 
very sure. Well, he has a son 1 Wouldn't your 
grandmother have been delighted? Xydia,* she 
has said to me many and many a time, Xydia, 
though it would mean my leaving Escott House, 
I want Bertie to marry. The old name ought to 
be carried on in the direct line.' Of course diere 
was Eddie, but not quite so direct. And dien to 
think of her dying in a Brussels pension after 
ruling at Escott House most of her life I Well, 
the baby has come, and that cuts Eddie out of the 
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tide very decidedly. Besides that, I've lost money. 
I've had to retrench, and the best way of doing 
so seemed to be to make some visits. The Put- 
nams begged me to come, and they also made a 
suggestion which seemed excellent Eddie has to 
go into business. I can't afford anjrthing else. 
There seemed to be no opening over there, so 
we have come to the States to see what can be 
done. I am afraid you are not very well off your- 
selves if you have to keep shop. So clever of you, 
my dear Mrs. Waring, and very much the thing to 
do— oh, very much I It's quite the rage in London, 
quite the rage I assure you. But it would scarcely 
do for Eddie to go into yams, would it, now? 
Or would it be quite all right over here? We 
want to do the right thing, you know." 

"No," said Mrs. Waring, with difficulty keep- 
ing her face straight. "I hardly think that Is 
what you would choose for him. But suppose we 
consult my husband, or my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Ruff ord. He is a business man, and would be able 
to help you even better than Mr. Waring, for he 
is more in touch with such things." 

"Just what we wantl" said Mrs. Escott "I 
was quite sure you would be able to advise us. 
So you are the second Mrs. Waring I Very dif- 
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ferent from the first one, Cyntra's mother, oh, 
very diiferenti My dear cousin, Cyntra's grand- 
mother, never could abide Americans, which was 
most unfortunate as her daughter married one, 
but I always liked them inunensely myself/' 

In the meantime Cyntra and Eddie had been 
talking together, and Rosamond, thinking it bet- 
ter to leave them for a time, had withdrawn to 
the back part of the shop. Presently her aunt 
went and spoke to her and she nodded in reply, 
took her umbrella, and left the place by a bade 
door. Mrs. Waring had asked her to go to the 
cottage and tell her unde of the new arrivals. 

*'How awfully sad about your cousin I" said 
Eddie, but before Cyntra could reply and ask 
him what he meant, his mother turned to them 
and daimed his attention, so the remark went 
unanswered. 

A little later Rosamond returned. ''He will be 
here in a few minutes. Aunt Pauline,' ' she said. 
''He is coming right down, and he said not to wait 
tea." 

"Then she's not dumb?" said Eddie, in an un- 
dertone to Cyntra. 

"Dumb? Who? Rosamond? Whatever 
made you think so, Eddie ?" 
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"Because she is the only American girl I have 
ever seen who did not talk. She has said nothing 
since we came, has she now?" 

Rosamond had heard him. She came over to 
them, her eyes dancing with fun, brining with 
her the box of candy. "It was only a caramel," 
she said. "The candy was sent to me because a 
boy at first thought a certain girl couldn't talkl 
Then he found she wouldn't talkl Then he sent 
the candy. I ate it and / couldn't talk. Take one, 
Mr. EscottI" 

The Escotts spent the remainder of the summer 
at Codbury, visiting their friends the Putnams, 
who had a summer cottage up on "the downs," 
not far from the Warings' boarding-place. Both 
mother and son thoroughly enjoyed the new ex- 
perience, especially Eddie, who soon became at 
home among the group of young people. Later in 
the summer, when Nickie Rufford and Jim War- 
ing came to spend a week or two at Codbury, and 
when Bertha West brought her parents by motor 
to the Inn and induced them to remain for the 
rest of the season, the large party of girls and 
boys had many a good time together. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Escott was by no means idle. 
She journeyed back to New York and interviewed 
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Mr. Ruffordy she stopped over in Boston and saw 
business men there to whom she had procured 
letters of introduction. Then she came back to 
Codbury, still undecided as to Eddie's future, for 
none of the offered positions came up to her de- 
sires. And then at Codbury she came across 
good-natured Mr. West. He, prompted thereto 
by his enterprising daughter, offered the young 
Englishman a place in his office. It seemed that 
they were just then in need of a clerk with a good 
working knowledge of French and German, who 
could take charge of their foreign correspondence. 
This knowledge Eddie possessed to an unusual 
degree. He was an excellent linguist and he was 
intelligent. Mr. West interviewed him, liked him, 
offered him a good salary, and forthwith engaged 
him to begin work on the first of October. It was 
arranged that he should have a room in the house 
in which the Warings lived and take his meals 
with them, and when Mrs. Marmaduke Escott 
sailed for home in late October she felt that her 
trip had been successful. She should miss her be- 
loved Eddie more than she dared admit, but most 
English mothers were obliged to part with their 
sons, she told herself, and the States seemed 
nearer than the Colonies. 
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TWO YEARS LATER 

IT was again midsummer, but two years had 
passed by. It had become an established 
habit now for Mrs. Waring to keep the 
wool shop at Codbury during the summer, and 
she was now in the midst of her third successful 
season. Cyntra was not serving as assistant this 
year. She had been working hard all winter at 
school and had graduated with honors, and her 
mother wished her to have a happy simimer, free 
from business cares, Mr. Waring's work had 
been profitable of late, and the family finances hav- 
ing improved, it was not necessary for Cyntra to 
do anything at present. They rented a small cot- 
tage now at Codbury not far from the shop, and 
here Rosamond was spending the greater part of 
the summer of 1914. Her brothers, Nickie and 
Phil, and Eddie Escott had also come to Cod- 
bury for their vacation, and were staying at the 
Inn. Jim Waring, on a yatching trip, had put 
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into port for a few days, and the Wests were 
there, too, so it happened that the party of friends 
was complete. They had all become more inti- 
mate during these two years. Bertha West, always 
good-natured and generous of heart, had care- 
fully softened her voice and manner of speaking 
and had become really attractive. The others 
liked her, and she had been with them so much 
that now she was considered one of them. Mr. 
West had been very kind to Eddie Escott, and he 
in his turn had filled his position so well that he 
had risen steadily, and was highly thought of by 
his employers. 

And so they were all gathered in one place in 
far-away America when the war in Europe sud- 
denly broke out. 

It was a warm morning in early August when 
Eddie Escott came to the Warings' cottage and 
asked for Cyntra. Rosamond was seated on the 
porch. She wore a big pinafore, and in her lap 
was a large tin pan into which she was shelling 
peas. Cyntra was nowhere to be seen. 

*'I think she Is upstairs,*' said Rosamond. 'Til 
call her. Or just go in yourself, Eddie, and shout 
up. I think she is right there." 

**No hurry," said Eddie. He sat down on die 
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porch steps. His face was grave and in his har 
was a newspaper. 

"Is that the morning paper?" asked Rosamom 

"Yes." 

"What news?" 

"England has declared war." 

"Ah!" 

Then she, too, became as silent and as grav 
as he was. She continued her work, opening di 
shells with a crack, the peas dropping with a litti 
thud into the tin pan. She dared not look at hii 
again. No one would have guessed the drea 
which filled her heart, least of all the young ma 
who was sitting at her feet At last he tumc 
and looked at her. 

"I've got to go," he said. 

"Go? Why, Eddie, you've just cornel" Sh 
purposely pretended to misunderstand him. Sfa 
felt that her only chance of not showing him whi 
she felt lay in speaking lightly. She knew vet 
well what he meant. 

"I mean I must go home to England, They' 
need everybody. I must go at once." 

Still the peas dropped steadily into the pan. 

"She doesn't care after all," he thought, "Sli 

couldn't go on shelling those peas if she did. 
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He rose from the steps and walked into the house. 
"I'll call Cyntra/' he said aloud. 

Cyntra came down. When she saw his face 
she knew. 

"England has declared war/' he said. 

"And you arc going?" 

"Yes." 

"When?" 

"Just as soon as I can get off. They say there 
will probably be trouble later about getting over. 
I will go to New York today. I have come to 
say good-by." 

"Eddie I How terrible it is I Have you — ^have 
you told ^" She was going to say "Rosa- 
mond," but at that moment Rosamond came into 
the house, carrying the pan of peas to the kitchen. 
She passed them quickly. Cyntra caught a glimpse 
of her face, but Eddie was standing with his back 
toward the door by which she had entered, and 
dierefore he did not see it. She passed through 
a swinging door into the kitchen department. 
They stood there for a few minutes but she did 
not return. 

"I must take the ten forty-five train from here,** 
said Eddie, "and catch the one o'clock to New 
Yoric I have got to dose up there, and resign 
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from the office, and take the first steamer goinj 
I have told Mr. West, and of course he is vei 
nice about it. He said I could come back afu 
the war is over and we have given the Germans 
good licking, but — you know I may not com 
back." 

"Oh, Eddie, don't! I can't bear it." 

"Oh, well, don't worry, old girl I I wish yo 
were over there to be with mother. She ha 
nobody but me at home, with all the girls mai 
ried, and she'll worry," 

"I'll come over if you want me to, Eddlt 
Father would let me, I'm sure. Would I reall 
be of use?" 

"You'd be of use, but you mustn't come — ne 
now, anyhow. Oh, mother will get along. She'! 
make up her mind to it, the way she always doci 
Cyntra — I — ^you — I would like to say good-by t 
Rosamond, Don't you think she's coming back? 

"I don't know where she can be, I'll go an 
get her. Did you tell her you were going?" 

"Yes, I did. I don't think I said when. I jui 
told her I had to go. Cyntra!" 

"Yes?" 

"You — you — hang it, I can't say what I wan 

If anything happens to me over there — it mt] 
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you know — if I get a bullet through me, will you 
just tell Rosamond something for me? I'd like 
her to know that — ^that " 

"Oh, Eddie dear, why don*t you tell her your- 
self before you go?" 

"Because Fm dead sure she doesn't care, and I 
couldn't stand hearing her say so. It would take 
all the starch out of me, don't you know? I don't 
want to get into a funk just as I'm leaving." 

"But she — " Cyntra also hesitated and stam- 
mered. Then she turned away. "I'll get her," 
she said, "and Eddie, old boy, you'd better tell 
her yourself." She ran upstairs to Rosamond's 
room. She found her cousin seated by the win- 
dow, gazing out over the water. She did not turn 
as Cyntra entered. 

"Ros," said Cyntra, kneeling beside her and 
putting her arms around her, "Eddie is waiting to 
say good-by to you. He goes on the 10.45 ^^^ 
is going right on to New York. Ros, dear, just 
put your pride in your pocket. It is too awfully 
serious a time for him. Let him see that — oh, 
Ros, dear, he — ^he told me to tell you — I was to 
tell you If he never came back — that he cared for 
you. He thinks you don't, and so he is afraid 
to say anything to you. Ros dearest, go down 
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quickly and — and let him see!" She pushed h< 
from the room, and closing the door she staye 
there. 

Rosamond went slowly downstairs. Eddie wa 
standing at the foot. He saw her face and tha 
was enough. There in the little hall he told he 
what he had to say. 

An hour later the party of young people wh< 
had had so many merry times together were gath 
ered on the platform of the Codbury station t< 
bid farewell to Eddie. They had all come ovei 
in the Wests' automobile and there were now onl] 
a few minutes to spare before the train was due 
Bertha was there, dressed as usual in the ver] 
latest style, and with Nickie Rufford, also as usual 
in close attendance. Philip Rufford, at home now 
for nearly two years, was doing his best to "keei 
things lively." He wondered why Rosamonc 
looked "teary," but he said nothing about it. Il 
anyone ought to look "teary" it should be Cyntra 
he said to himself, unless — he glanced at his sistci 
and Eddie a second time, whistled softly, ant 
turned to where Cyntra and Jimmie Waring wer 
standing. 

"May I join this group?" he asked. "I don' 
seem to be wanted anywhere else." 
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"Arc you quite sure you are wanted here?" 
asked Jimmie. 

"Couples, couples everywhere, and not a girl 
for me!" sighed Phil. "Can't I stay, please?" 

"Of course you may I" exclaimed Cyntra, "And 
here comes the train." 

Eddie shook hands with each one. He had his 
foot on the steps of the car. Then he turned back 
and came to Cyntra. "Thanks awfully, dear old 
girU" he said. "It's all owing to you that I 
know/ Look after her, and — and " 

"Eddie, the train's going I" shouted the others. 

"Good-byl Good-byl" And though his last 
words had been for Cyntra, his last glance, the 
farewell wave of his hand, were for Rosamond. 
And then the train rounded the curve beyond the 
station and they saw him no more. 

"I believe it is Cyntra after alll'* said Bertha 
in a low voice to Jim Waring. He was the only 
one to whom she could speak on the subject. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 

"Just that I I have always wondered which of 
the two it was with Eddie. I knew he was aw- 
fully fond of Cyntra, but I thought it might be 
just cousins, you know. But did you see how he 
spoke to her the very last thing? Came back to 
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do it, and nearly lost the train. Of course If 
was Bosamond he cared for he would have spoke 
last to her." 

"I don't see why you think that," said Jim. Hi 
face had lost its usual smile. "Girls are alway 
so sure they can see through stone walls. The; 
don't always." 

"That was no stone wall," said Bertha, "an< 
you needn't look as if you would like to bite m; 
head off, even if it were." 

So they were all rather quiet as they got int< 
the car again, and no one seconded the su^estioi 
made by Bertha that they should "go somewhere/ 
It was a new experience to have one of thei: 
closest friends go off to war, and one which imti 
the last few days had never occurred to any om 
of them as being in the least possible. 

Eddie Escott upon reaching New York securei 
passage on the first British steamer leaving port 
Then he called upon Mr, Rufford. The followinj 
week Mr. and Mrs. Rufford journeyed to Cod 
bury, and seeing for themselves how it was witl 
Rosamond they gave their consent to her engage 
ment, but it was not to be announced until Mrs 
Marmaduke Escott had been heard from. Eddii 
was barely twenty-one and his mother might eas 
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ily consider him too young to be engaged. So 
the matter was not spoken of outside of the fam- 
ily, and neither Bertha West nor Jimmie Waring 
knew how it stood. 

The weeks went oy, each day as it dawned 
bringing news which thrilled or stunned those who 
waited for it, imable on this side of the Atlantic 
to believe it possible at first that such things could 
really have come to pass. Cyntra and Rosamond, 
eagerly scanning the papers, saw at last that 
Eddie's steamer had reached port in safety, al- 
though obliged to fly with shrouded lights before 
its pursuers. But he had arrived, and then when 
letters came they heard that he had already en- 
listed and had gone to the front, and so the new 
anxiety began. His mother wrote at once to 
welcome Rosamond into the family. 

"I always liked Americans,** she wrote, "and I 
am glad my Eddie has the great good sense to 
agree with me. It is the only bright spot visible 
at present. Oh, my dear, I wish you were over 
here with me now I We could cry together." 

All winter the two girls devoted most of their 
time to relief work, not going much into society 
as they had expected to do, but giving themselves 
wholly to practical affairs, making bandages, and 
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Sponges, knitting, raising money. As nothing wa 
said about Rosamond's engagement, Bertha Wes 
and Jimmie Waring were still in ignorance o 
which girl had been Eddie's choice. Bertha sdl 
felt sure that it was Cyntra, but as Jimmie refuse 
to discuss the subject with her, she was obligei 
to keep her opinions to herself. Whatever Jim 
mie's thoughts may have been, he said nothing 
His friends decided that he was sobered by thi 
war; he certainly had lost some of the cheerful 
ness which had won for him his nickname. Oi 
leaving college he had gone into his father's office 
and he, too, had done well. 

One late afternoon — it was now January am 
the winter was half over — Jim Waring called a 
the apartment In Lexington Avenue. He was tol< 
that the ladies were not at home but that the; 
would probably be in before very long, and so h> 
decided to wait for them. He had not been then 
as much as usual of late, but a great longing hac 
taken possession of him that day to see Cyntra 
It seemed to him, having made up his mind to cal 
there, that he could not turn away without seeinj 
her. So he went In and entered the living-foom 

At first he supposed himself to be alone, but ii 
3 few minutes the sound oi a half-suppressed gig 
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gle made him look toward the window. On the 
cushioned seat, hidden behind the curtain whidi 
she had drawn around her face so that only her 
eyes were visible, sat Mildred. 

"You didn't know I was here, did you?" she 
said, as she got down and crossed the room. "I'd 
have kept it up longer and had some fun, only I'm 
tired of sitting there. Everybody's out and it's 
dull. I'm glad you came in for now I can talk. 
I adore talking." 

"I know you do," said Jim. 

"Well, who doesn't? You're very much of a— 
a — con — con — ^what's that word that means a per- 
son who talks?" 

"Are you alluding to controversalist? Or 
might it be conversazione? Conversationalist 
might be the one, or " 

"Oh, well, never mind. It*s one of those big 
words, and you're it. Jinmiie, it's awfully thrill- 
ing I" 

"What 18? The big word?" 

"Oh, no 1 You know what I mean, don't you?" 

"Can't say I have the pleasure." 

"Haven't you heard?" Mildred fairly bridled 
with excitement. She decided to give herself the 
pleasure of telling Jimmie, whatever the family 
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might think of her doing so. Everybody was ti 
busy to scold, and even if they did, she cou 
bear it. 

"Heard what?" 

"She's going I" 

"Indeed I" 

"You don't seem a bit excited. Mrs. Esco 
wants her to come, and she's goingl" 

"Ah I When?" 

"Right straight off. They're all busy gettir 
her ready. Mrs. Escott is so lonely, and Eddie 
in the trenches, you know, and it's awful. Mr 
Escott just begged and begged her to come ov« 
and help over there, and she thinks she ought t< 
and she wants to. Of course she does, being a 
gaged to Eddie and — why, how funny you lool 
Jim! You're all sort of white, all of a suddci 
Got indigestion?" 

"Yes. Go on. I'm all right. They're ei 
gaged, you say?" 

"Yes, they got engaged the day Eddie lef 
It's awfully romantic. Juliet is writing it all oi 
in a book." 

"And when docs she go?" 

"Next Wednesday." 

"Alone ? Surely, not alone ?" 
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^'Ohy nol Uncle Nicholas is going to take 
her." 

"Your Uncle Nicholas?" 

**Yes. He has to go on business, and anyhow 
he wouldn't let her go without him because, you 
know, she will probably stay over there. If Ed- 
die can do it, he's to rush home from the front 
and then they'll be married. Isn't it the most 
romantic thing? I adore romantic things 1" 

"But I don't understand — " began Jim, and 
just then the door opened and Mrs. Waring and 
Cyntra came in. 

But although he had waited for them to come, 
and although they urged him to stay and dine 
with them, he made some excuse and hurried 
away. 

"He's got an attadc of indigestion," Mildred 
informed her family. "I guess he's gone to get 
a soda mint." 

The next morning on her way to school Mil- 
dred met Jim on Lexington Avenue. "Feel bet- 
ter?" she asked. 

"Didn't know I was ill. I certainly feel quite 
well. Thanks for your kind inquiries, though." 

"It's getting more and more exciting. It will 
be horrid without her, but I'm sort of glad she'sj 
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doing it It's so — so— unusual, you know 1 Ai 
isn't it funny? Ros will be Cyntra's cousin nt 
in two ways." 

"I — I don't understand." 

"Why, you're stupid I Of course if Rosamoi 
marries Eddie Escott, she'll be Cyntra's couai 
won't she? And as Ros is our cousin " 

"If Ros marries Eddie Escott? Do you mea 
it is Rosamond who is going to England?" 

"Of coursel Who else could I mean?'* 

"It is Rosamond who is engaged to Escot 
For goodness' sake, child, say exactly what you t 
mean I" 

"I've never said anything else," replied M 
dred with dignity. 

"You never said it was Rosamond! I though 
— I thought — oh, never mind what I though 
Good-byl" And he hurried on. 

"He's crazy I" said Mildred to herself as si 
looked after him. "As if it could be anybody bi 
Rosamond I" 

But Jimmie Waring, once more the "Sum 
Jim" of old, went on his way to business, ai 
all day long his heart sang joyfully, "How ci 
it be anybody but Cyntra ?" 

Of course now that Rosamond was really g 
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ing to England it was necessary to announce her 
engagement, and Bertha West's curiosity was 
satisfied at last 

^'Rosamond is a brick," she said, "and Fm not 
surprised at Eddie, and yet when I think of you, 
Cyntra, I can't help being surprised that it wasn't 
you. You're two of the nicest girls I ever came 
across. Wasn't it funny, our meeting in that old 
Brussels pension and being friends ever since?" 

**I often think about that pension/^ said Cyn- 
tra. "Do you suppose Mrs. Cole is still there — 
the one who kept it?" 

"I shouldn't wonder. I suppose she's enter- 
taining Germans now. Poor old Brussels I" 

"I can hardly bear to think of Belgium," said 
Cyntra. "It is really such a little while since we 
were there, and yet it seems so long. I can hardly 
realize now that I ever lived anywhere but in 
this country. And it is so very strange to have 
Rosamond go over. We shall have changed 
places. I must do all I can for her mother. It 
is hard for her, and yet she thought it was Rosa- 
mond's duty to go. Oh, Bertha, when I came 
over with you, how little I thought I was coming 
to live in such a dear family I" 

And so we leave her. Who knows what will 
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happen? Who knows when the war will end, 
if Eddie will ever "come marching home"? I 
when he does, he will find Rosamond watd 
with his mother. And over here on this side 
the ocean, who knows what will happen? But 
can guess that whatever comes to pass, Jimn 
Waring will have told Cyntra that she Is I 
only girl in the world for him, and we can g\ii 
too what Cyntra'a answer will be. 
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